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MOTHERING SUNDAY 
By the Parsonage Lady 


Our newspaper takes pains to remind us 
each May that Mother’s Day as commonly 
observed in the United States and Canada 
is neither so original nor so modern as is 
supposed on this continent. England has 
the ancient observance called Mothering 
Sunday, revived in recent years. This year 
it was kept in Victoria, British Columbia, 
on the traditional date, Mid-Lent, or the 
fourth Sunday in Lent. 

On this day it was the custom for chil- 
dren who had grown up and left home to 
return and to go to church with their 
mother. One “child” was left to mind the 
house so that mother might be free from 
her usual tasks. 

The Book of Days, in describing Mother- 
ing Sunday says: “The harshness and gen~- 
eral painfulness of life in old times must 
have been much relieved by certain simple 
and affectionate customs which modern 
people have learned to dispense with. 
Among these was the practice of going to 
see parents, and especially the mother, on 
the mid-Sunday of Lent, taking with them 
some little present, such as a cake or 
trinket. Those engaged in this amiable act 
were said to go a-mothering, and hence 
the day itself came to be called Mothering 
Sunday. One can readily imagine how, 
after a stripling or maiden had gone to 
service, or had launched in independent 
housekeeping, the old bonds of filial love 
would be brightened by this pleasant an- 
nual visit, signalized, as custom demanded 
it should be, by the excitement attending 
some love gift.” 

It is interesting to contrast the simple 
gifts brought to mother, with the ads in 
our newspapers just preceding our modern 
Mother’s Day. It was customary for the 
eldest son to bring a wheaten cake. 
“Frumety (wheat grains boiled in milk, 
sugared and spiced), carlings (prepared in 
the northern parts of England and Scot- 
land from steeped peas fried in butter and 
seasoned), and simnel cakes” were tradi- 
tional. Sometimes there were cinnamon 
“comfits,” or white sugar plums “with a 
carraway seed or some morsel of spice 
within.” 

The poet Herrick, in a verse addressed 
to his lady, wrote: 


“Tll to thee a simnel bring, 
’Gainst thou go a-mothering: 
So that when she blesses thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 


We have a neighbor, from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, who brings us a simnel cake at 
Faster. It is a small cake made yellow 
with saffron, full of currants, covered with 
hard white icing and beautifully decorated 
with tiny colored fruits and angelica, and 
a little bird sitting on the top. Baked in 
the center of the cake is a thick layer of 
almond paste. 

Another gift commonly brought to 
mother was a bunch of violets, which could 
be found in country lanes at that time of 
year. From this came the old saying: “He 
who goes a-mothering finds violets in the 
lane.” To find a violet meant to marry 
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within the year, and a white violet meant 
a cradle. 

This old song, “Mothering Sunday,” is 
found in the Oxford Book of Carols: 


It is the day of all the year, 

Of all the year the one day, 
When I shall see my Mother dear 
And bring her cheer, 
A-mothering on Sunday. 


So I’ll put on my Sunday coat, 
And in my hat a feather, 

And get the lines I writ by rote, 
With many a note, 

That I’ve a-strung together. - 


And now to fetch my wheaten cake, 
To fetch it from the baker, 

He promised me, for Mother’s sake, 
The best he’d bake 

For me to fetch and take her. 


Well have I known, as I went by 
One hollow lane, that none day 

I'd fail to find—for all they’re shy— 
Where violets lie, 

As I went home on Sunday. 


My sister Jane is waiting-maid 

Along with Squire's lady; 

And year by year her part she’s played, 
And home she stayed, 

To get the dinner ready. 


For Mother’ll come to church, you'll see— 
Of all the year it’s the day— 

“The one,” she’ll say, “that’s made for me.” 
And so it be: 

It’s every Mother’s free day. 


The boys will all come home from town, 
Not one will miss that one day; 

And every maid will bustle down 

To show her. gown, 

A-mothering on Sunday. 


Ti is the day of all the year, 

Of all the year the one day; 

And here come I, my Mother dear, 
To bring you cheer, 

A-mothering on Sunday. 


BEQUEST OF $169,800 


Three Lutheran Institutions and Congrega- 
tion Beneficiaries of Will 


Tue tate C. F. Christopher Muller of 
New York City left by will nearly three- 
fourths of his estate to his church and 
three Lutheran institutions. An appraisal 
of the estate showed that $169,800 is to be 
divided as follows: 

To St. John’s Lutheran Church, Chris- 
topher Street, New York, $56,650; to the 
Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., $56,650; to the Wartburg 
Home for the Aged and Infirm of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $28,250; to the Bethlehem Home 
for Orphans, Staten Island, N. Y., $28,250. 

Mr. Muller was a member of the church 
council of St. John’s Church and a regular 
attendant at services. He was interested 
in the welfare of orphans and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Wart- 
burg Orphans’ Farm School. 
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William H. Steinkamp’s Twenty-five Years 
at Wartburg Elicits Celebration i 


May 3 a dinner was held in the Berke- | 
meier Auditorium of the Wartburg Or- | 
phans’ Farm School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., | 
in honor of Mr. William H. Steinkamp, 
who for twenty- ot: 
five years has 
given  distin- 
guished service 
to this institu- 
tion as president 
of its Board of 
Trustees. Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, 
president of the 
United Lutheran 
Church, was the 
chief speaker. 
The Hon. James 
Berg,former 
mayor of Mt. 
Vernon, repre- 
sented the Board, and Herman Brezing, | 
D.D., resident director of the Wartburg, | 
spoke for the institution. The Wartburg © 
Men’s Club sponsored the dinner. 

He has been the outstanding Lutheran | 
layman of New York City in his genera- 
tion and a real Christian statesman. As a 
young man he had a vision of the pos- — 
sibilities for the Church in the develop- 
ment of youth activities and was one of 
the founders of the Luther League. In © 
his own church, St. Peter’s, Manhattan, 
he has been a leader in putting the man- 
power of the congregation behind every 
worthy church and social enterprise. He 
gave his voice and strength to public af-— 
fairs in municipal elections and govern-— 
ment, sponsoring integrity and justice. As 
a counselor at law he has had large re- 
sponsibilities laid upon him, which he has— 
discharged wtih consummate wisdom. Men 
have had confidence in him in a large and 
increasing measure and it was well mer- 
ited. New York knows him as a bank 
president. Metropolitan Lutherans know 
him as one of the founders of the Lutheran 
Society of New York and its first pres- 
ident. Philanthropists know him for his 
interests in Lenox Hill Hospital. tp 

At the Wartburg we know him as the 
man whom God has employed pre-em- 
inently during the past twenty-five years 
for the furtherance of our work. Modest 
about everything he does, he has held of- 
fice with extraordinary distinction. With 
a fine courtesy and generosity he has com- 
bined rare ability to decide and unhesitat- 
ing determination. He has lived for the 
Wartburg wholeheartedly and sacrificially, 
and appealed for it with unique power. 
Every director has had in him a powerful 
and true friend. Six of ithe present com- 
plex of twenty-four buildings were erected 
during his executive administration. The 
expansion in Thornwood bears witness to 
his wisdom. 


MR. W. H. STEINKAMP 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: 
love therefore is the fulfilment of the law. 
—Romans 13: 10. 
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y OF CONTINUED WORTH 


\ Pastor Harvey S. Kidd, Souderton, Pa., Writes of the Rural Church 


No Two rural churches are alike. Almost any statement 
could be made about the rural church and proved by isolated 
eases. This is true also of city churches. Rural churches 
do not like to be spoken of in a patronizing way. They do 
not care to be classified separately. The question may be 
asked whether it is wise to treat them in a special way. In 
church statistics they are defined as located in any com- 
munity with less than 2,500 population. 

In a very broad sense the statement can be made that 
there is no difference between rural and city churches. It 
is not safe to say for instance from a picture that this is a 
rural church because it is small and cheap looking. Many 
rural churches are costly and very beautiful. Usually they 
are kept in good repair. Their appearance is often helped 
by a beautiful setting in landscape which is impossible in 

' the city. 


Less Given to Talking 


The pastors of our rural churches compare very favorably 
' with their city brethren. Usually they do more thinking 


_and less talking. Many city pastors of congregations well 
_ endowed and standing high in the social register of the con- 
' gregations really wish they were more favorably located in 
_ some small town or even in the wide open spaces. 
| Among the rural pastors one will find men of unusual 
' ability who are very happy. It would be interesting to know 
_what percentage of our people feel that the rural pastor is 
suffering from isolation and every other form of privation. 
The rural pastor does not want to be pitied. He does not 
want his church appraised by the conspicuousness of its 
location. He desires only to be thought of as equal to his 
‘classmates in the city. Some years ago the president of a 
synod offered to recommend any one of a group of rural 
_ pastors to any one of seven vacancies in a large city. A frank 
| discussion followed and to his surprise there were no 
applicants. Their preference was for the country parish. 


ee 


The customs of the rural church sometimes seem strange 
to those who are citified. The rural folk feel the same way 
about city churches, but usually have the good sense not to 
express themselves. If our country people feel uncomfort- 
able in the presence of their city cousins, it is because they 
feel that they are thought of as inferior. It is often their own 
fault when rural folk are not happy, because they tend to 
belittle themselves and are too ready to take at face value 
the bragging of their friends. 


Finance a Problem 


Churches located in farming communities are in the main 
handicapped by finances. A few farming sections are pros- 
perous, but most of them are suffering from something like 
the depression all the time. It is true that the farmer is 
independent in the sense that his time is his own, but if he 
wants to make a living he must work all the time. He has 
first choice at all he produces, but to make a living he must 
sell the best and use that which is not salable on the mar- 
ket. He handles little money. His circumstances do not 
allow generous gifts, and he has never been trained to give; 
so we say his vision is small. 

Those whose work’ is close to nature and who must sow 
in faith will always be closer to God than others to whom 
rain, snow, dew and sunshine mean nothing. The church 
official who wants to hold a meeting after the morning 
service may not understand the farmers who refuse to stay 
because it is time to feed their pigs. They usually have 
nice pigs because they feed them regularly. To them pigs 
need to be fed three times a day and souls of men can stand 
it a little longer. If they fall asleep in church it is not be- 
cause they were out late the night before but because they 
are used to being in the open and because their bodies are 
overworked. 

Many union churches sprang into existence, especially in 
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Pennsylvania, at a time when financial circumstances would 
not permit small groups each to build a church for them- 
selves. Some of them prospered, and it would have been 
wise for them to separate at the time when the second 
church was built. The necessity of sharing their pastor with 
some other church or churches made it impossible for them 
to have services each Sunday, and thus the building would 
have stood idle except for Sunday school use. They also 
saw the possibility of building a much finer church if they 
continued their partnership with another denomination. The 
result is that we still have many union churches with their 
multiplied problems. Time will no doubt change this, but 
economy may again force a backward step. Surely it looks 
like waste when two big stone churches stand on opposite 
sides of the road and neither is ever in use when the other 
is being used. 
Again the Automobile 

Before the horse and buggy days every little hamlet ex- 
pressed its faith in the organizing of a congregation and the 
building of a church and the erection of a graveyard. The 
automobile has made it unnecessary to have a place of wor- 
ship within walking distance. Depending on the strength 
of the congregations anywhere from two to six of them 
would unite in calling a pastor. Each of them established 
a center of interest about themselves. Economy and ef- 
ficiency would now suggest the abandonment of the weaker 
congregations and make it possible for the pastor to reach 
all his people at one central church. The process of elimina- 
tion will be slow. Where one has no personal interest, it is 
easy to say, “Abandon the old site and join the bigger 
forces,” but sentiment and opportunity for leadership in a 
smaller group are a strong power which cannot be left out 
of the reckoning. 
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Lighting facilities were very. poor in rural communities 
until in recent years. Coal oil lamp chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling with doubtful lowering devices were only 


for those who could afford such luxuries. These conditions — 


were not conducive to regular evening services. Absence 
of street and vehicle lights and the opposition to evening 
services on the plea that the night belonged to the King- 


dom of Darkness prevented the rural church from develop- | 


ing the evening service. Now they are equipped with elec- 


tricity just like the town churches, and they attract a good 


many town people where the church lights are out on a 
Sunday evening because the second service has failed to 
attract. 


The future of the rural church is just as bright as that of — 
the city church. Many of its best members have become > 
leaders in the towns to which they moved, but a sufficient — 
number of them are within auto-reach to make them useful. — 
The rural church moves slowly, but it is steadfast. Weekly — 
visits are not necessary to keep up the attendance. The | 


best way to help the farmer is to give him a social standing 
equal to his importance. Do not despise his overalls and 
horny hands as long as he feeds you. Concerning the rural 


i 
| 
} 


church, break up the reputation imputed to it of hickish-_ 
ness, as it is not true. It will continue to fill our seminaries — 
with students for the ministry and furnish the town churches — 


with members and councilmen. It may be slow in adopting ~ 


new measures, but it will continue to preach the true gospel — 
and observe the sacraments. When the time comes that a 


“back to the country” movement will be forced, its doors 
will welcome you with a service that has proven so helpful 
for several centuries. Give it your methods for imitation, 
and it will select the best and leave the rest alone. In times 
of trouble it will furnish ballast for the ship of the church. 


NEW AT EDUCATION’S TABLE 


The Rev. W. Roy Hashinger, Student Pastor at West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va., Compares State and Church Colleges 


Amonc the various channels through which the Lutheran 
Church is filling her divine mission, higher education is of 
particular significance. An educated clerical and lay lead- 
ership is fundamental for the establishment and support of 
the church. Higher education fulfilled a twofold purpose 
for the church—internally to strengthen the church, and 
externally to leaven society. 

Early in our history it was the Christian leadership pro- 
duced by the church college which set the ethical standards, 
moulded the ideals of youth, dominated political affairs, 
and permeated society with a practical Christian idealism. 
The Christian atmosphere of early America has not always 
been understood or appreciated as a creative contribution of 
the church college. It was unobtrusive and at times in- 
articulate, but nevertheless, it was an important and effective 
force in directing the trends of society. The sacrifice our 
fathers endured to establish colleges is justified by their 
influence in American civilization. 

Today, the same task confronts the church, but under 
changed conditions. What are these changed conditions 
which must be met by a leadership prepared and trained 
by the church? 


Machines Affect Society 
A superficial analysis of existing society will reveal kalei- 
doscopic changes. The complex type of living today has 
brought more problems than the prevailing intellectual 
skills can solve. Our social pattern is in the process of 
changing from a rural to an urban society. Note the cata- 


clysmic change from hand to machine production, which has — 


catapulted skilled into unskilled labor. Power-driven ma- 
chines have brought in their wake mass production and 
technical procedures. Mammoth plants at strategic locations 
are being substituted for the ubiquitous factories. Individual 
ownership is almost a misnomer. Corporate structure dom- 
inates the textile, commercial, and the industrial fields. 
Business methods and markets are controlled by inside 
governing groups. The specialist, with his laboratory and 
assembly-line, has made man subservient to the machine. 


Chemistry, with its synthetic creations, is curtailing the ~ 


markets for agricultural products. Individual security, is 
now contingent on social security in many areas of life. -The 
radio, airplane, and press are aggravating mental, social, and 
national problems. 

The twentieth century has brought not only a new civ- 
ilization, but, what is far more important, a different type of 


civilization. The old attitudes, methods, procedures, and — 


skills are not sufficient to confront or solve the new prob- 


lems. Our technological and mechanical patterns demand 
new types of leaders. Only a new type of education is equal — 


to the task. 
The preacher, lawyer, and teacher are now being chal- 
lenged in the field of leadership. The technical engineer, 


research specialist, professional counselor, and corporate 


business manger, are all important in the field of leadership. 
The application of the intellectual and scientifie skills of 
these highly trained men’ are valuable factors in deter- 
mining social trends. 
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The state university and technical school seem to be the 
answer to the challenge of our modern social needs. We 
must be realistic enough to face this fact, and honest enough 
to recognize their fundamental importance as well as their 
constructive contribution. 

The church can no longer remain on the defensive by 
standing outside the state university and criticizing. Rather, 
she must aggressively work within the university. These 
institutions are here because they meet a demand of mod- 
ern society. In meeting this demand, they are producing 
a mechanized, materially-minded leadership, which in many 
cases neither knows nor understands that Christian, human, 
and moral ideals are also a necessity of society. 

These revolutionary changes which have brought into 
being the state university have a direct relation to the 
Lutheran Church and her leadership training task. 


Church Colleges Not Displaced 

Changed conditions have placed a heavier responsibility 
on our church colleges; the church dare not retrench there. 
Fortunately, technological training is not for all our youth; 
nor can it solve all our modern problems. It is just a new 
and added method to meet new industrial and economic 
processes. There are still many youth for the church col- 
lege to train, and many problems to challenge their leader- 
ship. It should be made clear and emphatic that the state 
university does not and cannot displace the church college. 
Rather, it places a heavier responsibility on it. 

The state university does give an added responsibility to 
the church. As the church has in the past met her leader- 
ship responsibility through the church college, she must 
now extend her activities to the state university. 

The Lutheran Church must do this for several reasons. 
First for the students themselves. Today about three- 
fourths of our Lutheran students are in state universities. 
Some students have a mechanical, research, or technical 
type of mind, and therefore belong in the schools which 
train in these fields. It is folly and provincial to call a 
Lutheran student disloyal for not studying in a Lutheran 
college. The Lutheran student in the technical school can 
act as a good leaven for the church. Second, the Lutheran 
Church has a contribution to make in the technological field. 
Not only a contribution, but even a Christian duty to per- 
form. If the church hopes to maintain herself in modern 
civilization, she must see some of her sons and daughters 
in these new professions. Modern society needs research 
specialists, technical engineers, professional counselors; it 
is the church’s responsibility to provide a just proportion 
of youth for these positions. Unless we churchmen leaven 
these professions with Christian leaders, we shall be faced 
with an unchristian leadership. 


a Christian Atmosphere for Leaders 
' Third, the state university offers the church an important 
channel through which she can exert her Christian influence 
in those areas of society controlled largely by leaders who 
separate science and business from morals and religion. 
_ Future experts in these fields who are trained at our state 
universities need the Christian atmosphere as much as, 
if not more than, the students in the church college. The 
danger is that the atmosphere of the state university will 
develop a type and attitude of mind that fails to recognize 
God and human responsibilities. In fact, our society is 
already honeycombed with this dangerous and destructive 
cancer. The best way to combat this danger is to attack it 
from within, and not from without. The church must go to 
_ the state university. 

She must do this, not only to influence the academic atmos- 
phere, but also to hold her own students in the church. 
The zeal, interest, scientific outlook, and materialistic em- 
phasis of the university threaten to remove many of these 
students from activity in their own church. Thus the church 
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THE BEST ESTATE 


By Alex F. Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


ONE couNnTED his gold at the end of a day 
In the busy marts of trade. 

He fingered the coins that before him lay 
And thought of the profits he’d made. 

But it brought no joy to his withered soul— 
He was tired and lonely and old. 

No kin there were his wealth to share 
He had nothing in life but his gold. 


A scientist set his telescope 
And searched the heavens afar. 
For his Life’s goal lay in the one great hope 
He’d discover an unknown star. 
He knew no joy of a woman’s love, 
Or prattle of children dear. 
He lived in a world of the stars above 
And missed all the blessings near. 


A laborer came to his home at night 
To rest from the toil of the day. 

His body was tired but his heart was light 
And he sang on his homeward way, 

“Oh great is my wealth for I’ve strength and health 

A home and a loving wife, 

A handsome babe and a loyal friend, 
What more can I ask of Life?” 


Now if Fate should require you to choose your estate, 
Which one of these three would you be? 
The one with gold, the scientist old, 
Or the workman so happy and free? 
Methinks that a family and home and friends 
Can bring greater joy to the soul 
Than all of the gold the world may hold 
Or the star of the scientist’s goal. 


is losing a valuable leadership for the local congregations. 
These highly trained and skilled men and women will be- 
come leaders in the localities where they permanently re- 
side. The church needs them for her influence in the com- 
munity. Either she must hold them while at the university, 
or they will make a problem for the church as community 
leaders. In proportion as she loses them, her community 
influence diminishes; and obversely, as she holds them, her 
community influence increases. 

Our conclusion is that in the matter of leadership training 
the state university has not and cannot displace the church 
college, but rather has enlarged the church’s opportunity 
for service to the student and to society. The complex sit- 
uation and Christian responsibility demand: 


(1) That the church must recognize that the state uni- 
versity is performing a fundamental and essential function 
today. It is the natural product of a mechanized and tech- 
nical age. 

(2) That the church should recognize that the state uni- 
versity is not an enemy to be dealt with, but rather a con- 
structive force in the framework of which she can render 
greater service to society. 


(3) That the church shall have to leaven with Christian 
ideals the academic atmosphere of state universities from 
which the trained and skilled leadership is pouring into 
the areas of our political, social, and industrial life, or that 
leadership will build a society which knows not God. 


(4) Specifically, the immediate and imperative task of 
the Lutheran Church is to provide pastoral and institutional 
service to students who are seeking their inherent educa- 
tional and religious rights at state universities. 


ANOTHER CCC 


Arthur P. Black Introduces Church Councilmen’s 


Conferences to “The Lutheran’s” Readers 


Two osJEctTivEs of the church-wide series of Church Coun- 
cilmen’s Conferences being set up for the year 1939 empha- 
sized in our last week’s information story are: (1) to impress 
indelibly upon the minds and hearts of church councilmen 
that they really are chosen men with a mission, just as truly 
as pastors are; and (2) to appeal to every church council to 
resolve itself into a study group, and devote a definite period 
of time at each monthly meeting to the study of some phase 
of church work. 


Follow-up Being Planned 

A third objective will be to follow-up church-wide series 
of CCC’s with smaller CCC’s in (1) the synods, (2) the dis- 
trict conferences, and (3) the congregations. This means 
that the church-wide series will be but the beginnings of an 
intensive educational program that will be “brought home” 
to every church council by local pastors and local lay lead- 
ers. The possibilities bound up in such an educational pro- 
gram cannot be exaggerated. 

This type of follow-up, conscientiously adhered to, will 
solve one of the most baffling of all our problems, namely, 
how to maintain sustained interest throughout the congre- 
gation. The success of any church program hinges on the 
solution of that problem. 

Members of the church council, as well as unofficial lay 
workers in the congregation, all too frequently neglect (or 
ignore) the fact that there are three stages in every success- 
ful program: (1) careful preparation, (2) actually putting 
it over, and (3) a faithful follow-up. Equal emphasis on 
all three makes certain sustained interest in the congrega- 
tion as well as the church council. The church council is 
equally responsible with the pastor in the working out of the 
whole congregational program. Any councilman who ques- 
tions this statement should read again Acts 6: 1-7, and the 
ten duties of a councilman listed in the Installation Service, 
pages 288 and 289 of the Common Service Book. These are 
basic in the CCC program as our U. L. C. A. will present it. 


100 Per Cent Apportionment Resolution 

A fourth objective of the CCC’s grows out of an action 
taken by the Baltimore Convention last October. Reference 
is made to the approval of a resolution calling upon “all 
synodical bodies to institute a campaign among their con- 
gregations, for the years 1939 and 1940, to raise 100 per cent 
of the apportionment.” The approval of that resolution by 
the Baltimore Convention put the whole United Lutheran 
Church in America back of it. Thus every board and agency 
and committee of our U. L. C. A., and of each of our 31 
synods, every church council, and every auxiliary of every 
congregation, is enlisted in a continuous campaign during 
this biennium to raise our whole apportionment in full. 
Wholehearted co-operation will make this dream a reality. 
Whenever a sizable majority of pastors and church council- 
men take the same interest in the whole program of the 
whole Church as they take in their purely local programs, 
the apportionment will be raised 100 per cent more easily 
than it is now being raised 50 per cent. Church councilmen 
have it in their power to lead our U. L. C. A. to that goal! 

And there is no better way to enlist their interest to that 
end than to make perfectly clear (1) what the apportion- 
ment is, (2) how it is distributed, (3) where it goes, and 
(4) when it works. Every member of every church council 
is supposed to have this information. But a surprisingly 
small number do have it. A proper follow-up to this year’s 
CCC’s along the four lines indicated will work wonders in 
any church council, by making its members apportionment- 
conscious, that is, benevolence-conscious. 
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Apportionment Is Benevolence ~ 
How many church councilmen think of apportionment and | 
benevolence as being synonymous? Yet they are. One 
sometimes wonders if it would not be an advantage all 
around if we were to discard the word apportionment and 
put in its place the word benevolence. A growing number | 
of pastors who raise the apportionment in full or in excess 
regularly through the years rarely, if ever, mention the 
word apportionment to their congregations. If the CCC’s | 
this year would result in nothing more than to make trans- © 
parently clear to all church councilmen the inseparable } 
relationship of the apportionment (benevolence) to the spir- — 
itual life of the congregation they would still be just about — 
the most fruitful investment in kingdom-building during 
the twenty-one years’ history of our U. L. C. A. Benevolence 
is the life-blood of the congregation. 


Congregation’s Chief Beneficiary : 

A fifth objective of the CCC’s will be to show that in the 
development of the Promotional Plan (of which the CCC’s | 
are a part), the congregation is the chief beneficiary. The | 
first piece of literature sponsored by our Committee of Ex- | 
ecutive Secretaries in the setup of the Group meetings in | 
1937 gave as their major purpose: 

“To give the congregations a program to be used to 
develop fully the work of the whole Church throughout 
the year.” 

In every such program the congregation is the chief bene- 
ficiary. No congregation can live unto. itselfi—except at a ~ 
dying rate. Many have tried it. Many continue to try it. | 
And in every such instance the congregation either is dying 
or is already dead. There is only one way to revive such a 
congregation, and that is for it to adopt a program that will 
“develop fully the work of the whole Church.” That type 
of program will revive any dying congregation and resur- 
rect any dead congregation. Glittering generalities? Not at 
all. These statements are based on the actual experience 
of many of our pastors and church councils, not only in 
yéars gone by, but right now! And the explanation is always — 
the same. It may be stated in these words: “We began to — 
take on new life when we began doing more for the causes 
of our synod and the causes of our U. L. C. A.” In other — 
words, when we began to be benevolence-minded. It all — 
goes back to the heart of Christianity as expressed by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—according to Mark, Matthew 
and Luke: 1 

“And he said to them all, ‘If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it.’” 


Widespread Interest in the CCC’s 


That synodical officials and pastors generally are manifest- 
ing a lively interest in the CCC’s is apparent from many 
letters addressed to the writer and from his personal con- 
tacts in the field. Moreover, the interest is growing from 
week to week. As one result the setup is much further ad- 
vanced than it was in May last year for the Pastors’ In- 
stitutes, or in May two years ago for the Group Meetings. 
The general attitude is fairly reflected in a letter from 
President Weng of the Illinois Synod, who has been con- 
ducting CCC’s all over that synod for more than a year. 
He writes: “From time to time as I am able I am meeting © 
with church councils in groups. I find that they are eager 
to get the story of the United Lutheran Church, how it is 
set up, and how it functions. There has been a great mis- — 
understanding among many laymen as to what actually is the 
work of the Church, and the work of the synod. I am sure 
that these CCC meetings will mean much, and you can 
count on my help 100 per cent.” d 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


} Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


\ Which People Read 


When Mother’s Day Comes Again, and soon, it will be 
heartening to remember anew Mrs. Eliza Compton, who re- 
‘cently received the distinction annually awarded by the 
Golden Rule Foundation—“The American Mother for 1939.” 
Mrs. Compton expresses intelligent womanhood and devoted 
motherhood in their finest form, quite independent of 
biological sentimentality. When, in 1933, Western College 


‘for Women at Oxford, Ohio, honored her intellectual achieve- 


ments with the degree of LL.D., her other excellences were 
expressed in the citation, “For achievement as wife and 
mother of the Comptons.” That achievement comprehended 
being the inspiration of her husband, Dr. Elias Compton, for 
forty-one years a distinguished professor of philosophy at 
Wooster University, Ohio; the mother of Karl T., president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; of Arthur H., 
professor of physics at Chicago University, a Nobel Prize 
winner; of Wilson W., an outstanding lawyer and economist 
in Washington, D. C.; of Mrs. Mary C. Rice, wife of the 
principal of Christian College, Allahabad, India. The fam- 


ily was brought up amid the ideals of a positive Christian 
faith that has continued to this day to express itself in an 


equally positive devotion in their respective lives, unham- 
pered by the possession among them of thirty-one college 
and university degrees and membership in thirty-nine dis- 


tinguished societies. Mrs. Compton will formally receive 


her new title in New York on Mother’s Day, May 14. There 
is no doubt of her worthiness for the position given her by 
the Golden Rule Foundation. 


When You Go to the New York World’s Fair, you will 
find in Japan’s exhibit a wall over which will be plunging a 
ten-foot stream into the “Nippon Gardens.” The interest 
will really be in the wall—sixty pieces of sacred stone, fifty 
tons of red and green granite—which have been brought 
over from Japan’s holy Mount Chichibu for that purpose. 


| This mute symbol of Japan’s claim to divinity for her 


land, ruled over by a visible manifestation of divinity in the 
person of her emperor, offers a problem difficult of solution 
to most of the rest of the world. It will be a hard task 
for the world to see the sublime divinity of Japan in the 
light of her very earthy program of conquest. 


Germans Form the Largest Foreign Language group in 
the Congregational-Christian Church—aggregating 22,166 
members served by 109 pastors. Of these, 95 per cent are 
German immigrants from Russia whose ancestors began to 
settle there in the southeastern provinces after 1763. When, 
in the 1870’s, the Tsar decided that they must be more thor- 
oughly Russianized, these Germans began their migration to 
this country, but in much larger numbers after 1890. By 
1920 these immigrants, with their descendants, numbered 


303,532. The young people are reported as remaining stead- 


fast in the traditions of their elders and in their mother- 
tongue. If the greatly preponderant number—evidently not 
to be considered as under the influence of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church—have not been absorbed by other 
denominations, they offer a legitimate and promising field 
for aggressive cultivation by the Lutheran Church. Efforts 
to win them would not be proselyting. 


Persistent Advocates of Legalized Gambling as a painless 
cure for our taxation ills should take time out to re-examine 
their schemes. The Family Economics Bureau of the North- 


western Life Insurance Company has just recently issued 


_ its calculations that, during 1938, “big time” betting on races 
took $2,200,000,000 from the pockets of the public, while 
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gambling houses, bucket-shops and sport pools took another 
$800,000,000. At the same time “petty gambling” appropriated 
$1,100,000,000 for sweepstakes tickets; numbers and policy 
rackets, $1,500,000,000; slot machines, pin ball and punch- 
boards, another $1,000,000,000; bingo, raffles and “chance” 
contests (which, unfortunately, are too often included 
in church activities) another $500,000,000. The total— 
$7,100,000,000—offers an interesting comparison with the 
income produced from certain government sources (ex- 
clusive of work relief wages) in the comparatively pros- 
perous year of 1936. This amounted to the almost equal sum 
of $7,185,000,000. The parallel between the two sums con- 
tinues even further—neither is productive of national wealth 
or resources, because both merely took money out of one 
pocket and put it in another. The intelligent encouragement 
of productive agencies—manufactures, trade, service and 
agriculture—would be far more sensible than the artificial 
stimulus sought in gambling, whether private, public or 
governmental, 


There Is Much to Be Said for the medieval idea of making 
war that required a formal declaration, and assigned a 
definite time, place and circumstance. At least there was a 
perceptible line between war and peace, in part assured by 
fairly definite reasons, defined in comprehensible terms, 
and measurably safeguarded, in course of time, by the ex- 
perience of wisdom expressed in international law. Today 
there is a conflict in China that involves a fourth of man- 
kind, but there is no “war”; there is a strife of words filling 
the air between nations which take time out occasionally to 
emphasize their intentions of peace (in words), and stress 
their continued friendliness. Some nations boast a service 
to their people by means of complete national employment; 
but they accomplish it by unproductive military materials, 
manufactured by labor deprived of hard-won rights, and 
at the expense of national bankruptcy, a lowered order of 
living and a hopeless future. This procedure is accompanied 
by deliberately provoked disturbances within weaker na- 
tions as a subterfuge for “righteous” invasion; carried out 
with threats of terror and the application of ruthless force; 
connected with various but definite forms of religious per- 
secution when spiritual faith and loyalty run counter to 
material power and national arrogations; camouflaged by 
a diplomacy that has made the honor of nations, the sacred- 
ness of treaties, the word of rulers and the just and right 
spirit of peoples a byword and a hissing. Honor may be 
faulty because men are weak; truth may be twisted because 
men are prejudiced; justice may falter because men are 
passionate—but they should not be entirely missing if men 
are not to be beasts, with apologies to the beasts. 


_ China’s “New Life Movement,” Inaugurated by Chiang 
Kai-Shek, is waging a determined war upon “untidiness, 
laziness, vice and dirt.” Whenever a member of its Youth 
Brigade sees a slovenly native slouching along with flapping 
garments, he calls out, “Button your coat!” The words have 
grown into a slogan increasingly heard and respected, and 
amplified with advice to straighten shoulders and keep to 
the left side (English style) of the road. Besides this, the 
New Life Movement inspects homes, and labels them as a 
means of informing the public whether the homes are clean 
or dirty. School children are instructed to improve their 
home surroundings, and prizes are offered for those who 
bring in the largest number of dead flies on stated dates. 
Their elders are likewise urged to attend night schools, in 
order that China may offer an intelligent and victorious 
front to her would-be conquerors. The Chinese Church is 
paralleling this movement with a Christian Homes Cam- 
paign, which is intended to make every Christian home a 
focus of testimony by making daily family worship a regular 
custom. 
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“IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK” 


St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna, Has Romantic, Military and Dynastic Traditions 
By Mrs. WILLIAM J. DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


St. STEPHEN’s CHURCH in Vienna has been called one of 
the grandest Christian temples in the world, and those who 
have been permitted to enjoy the superb beauty of this 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture can truthfully add their 
voices in this well-deserved praise. 

Its history has been a long and illustrious one, and could 
its walls be given the power of human speech they could 
relate tales of danger, of attack, of tramping armies passing 
its doors, of Crusaders praying at its altar, of services of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from the Turk, and many 
another half lost in the mist of the ages. 

St. Stephen’s was consecrated in 1147, but then only a 
small part of its fabric was completed; three centuries 
passed before it was pronounced finished in 1499, when the 
lovely nave was roofed and the single tower added. Where 
history has failed to account for the one tower when the 
architectural form of the church would clearly indicate that 
two had been planned, legend steps in with its explanation. 

The builder of the tower was Hans Buchsbaum, who was 
very ardently in love with Mary, the daughter of his master, 
Hans Brachadicz. The task imposed upon young Buchsbaum 
of completing the tower before the end of the year was 
almost superhuman; there were many physical difficulties 
to be overcome, and stupendous obstacles seemed to preclude 
the possibility of its being done at the appointed time. 


The Bargain 

As with most legends of the time, the Devil is made to 
play a prominent part. One day as the builder was going 
to his labors he heard someone calling him by name, yet 
no one was in sight. Therefore it must be Satan addressing 
him. He offered help in finishing the tower by the end of 
the year. There was only one condition imposed to secure this 
aid: Buchsbaum must not during that time enter the church 
for prayer, nor speak the name of the Virgin Mary or that 
of any saint. 

He promised, and from that moment his fingers seemed 
to move as if by magic; the tower was completed before the 
time appointed. One evening he climbed the scaffolding to 
inspect his work and see that all was in order. Near the top 
he saw a spirit, and thinking that it was his beloved Mary, 
he spoke to it calling it by name. He had uttered the for- 
bidden word—Mary—immediately the Devil snatched him 
and hurled him to the ground. No one else could ever be 
persuaded to venture the task of building the second tower. 

Although no person was brave enough to construct the 
twin tower, many men have climbed to the belfry of the 
single one to watch for the approach of enemy troops from 
over the mountains of the east or south. It could relate 
many stories of those who have sought its lofty walls as a 
place of safety or as a place of observation. Twice when 
the Turks were hammering at the city walls the belfry 
served as a place of welcome security. 

During the famous threat of the Infidel against Vienna 
in 1693, the Austrian Commander, Count von Starhemberg, 
sheltered himself in the tower for sixty days watching for 
some sign of approaching help from a Christian neighbor. 
200,000 Turks surrounded the city in the form of a crescent, 
their religious emblem. They offered peace and protection 
if the city would surrender to them, but they swore by the 
prophet’s beard that if they were forced to capture Vienna 
they would kill every last man and enslave the women 
and children. 

With this terrible threat facing him, Von Starhemberg 


must have felt that his sixty days in the tower were sixty 
long months. He had fastened a crescent on the spire in the 
hope that the Turks would hesitate to fire upon the cathe- 
dral and thus desecrate their sacred symbol. 


Rescued by Sobieski 

Finally, on the sixtieth day, far over the mountains he 
sighted the Polish army of John Sobieski. The commander 
shot a rocket from the tower to announce to the panic- 
stricken populace that aid was in sight. By the timely 
coming of the faithful Poles the Mohammedan tide was 
turned away, never again to knock at the gates of the 
Austrian capital. But it was not without a severe battle 
that the victory for the Christians was won. 

And in that victory the tower could tell another story. 
From the one hundred eighty bronze cannon taken from 
the enemy was cast a nineteen and one-half ton bell, which 
was hung in the belfry. Down through the years its sonorous 
tones have kept the city reminded of the triumph of the 
cross over the crescent—of the Christian over the Infidel. 

From this same tower a century and a quarter later 
watchers heard the sound of tramping feet, and saw the 
armies of Napoleon pass by on their way to the Schonbrunn 
Palace to proclaim their Emperor the master of Austria. 
Unfortunately for the country these were not to be the last 
sounds of marching soldiers to swallow up the independence 
of the land. 

Could the altar be endowed with speech, it too could add 
stories of varied scenes that have been a part of the great 
historical pageant which has unfolded like a tapestry there. 
During the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
soldiers in clanking mail were seen bearing their standards 
down the aisles; then laying them aside they would kneel 
at this altar to receive the Holy Communion. They were 
English, French, German, and Austrian—differing widely 
in racial and political character, but united in heart through 
a single purpose: the rescue of the Holy Land from the 
Moslems. They were the Crusaders pausing briefly that they 
might partake of the Sacrament and place their standards 
here for a few fleeting moments in St. Stephen’s, an act that 
was believed to bring a special blessing. 

The following centuries saw the Passion Play enacted 
before this black Polish marble altar, that the most ignorant 
peasant might see the Passion story and the events of Holy 
Week enacted before his eyes in all its solemnity and final 
triumph, 

‘Where Emperors Were Crowned 

Throughout the years when Vienna was the home of the 


Holy Roman Emperors, these monarchs, who were neither 


holy nor Roman, were crowned in St. Stephen’s in lavish 
splendor. Before the altar they took their vows and re- 
ceived the blessings of the church. To the same spot they 
were brought when death had ended their earthly career; 
for several days they lay in state upon the Imperial cata- 
falque, while a throng of high and low degree came to pray 
a blessing upon their departed souls. Without all this pomp 
the meanest peasant of the country was likewise brought 
here for the last rites, for in death there is no difference 
in the soul’s need, whether one be Emperor or servant. 
Until 1698 the bodies of the Royal Family were borne 
from the altar to the crypt for burial. Since that time they 
have been buried in the Church of the Cappucines, with 
their hearts reposing in vases in the Augustinian Church. 
Consequently, there are many Imperial tombs in the Cathe- 
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dral. One differs little from another, except that of Em- 
peror Frederick IV. His love for Austria was great, and 
when his voice had been silenced, his faith in his beloved 
country spoke from his tomb. Like a ghost must it speak 
today to a suffering people who assemble for a begrudged 
worship. Frederick IV died in 1493, and for the next forty 
years masons and sculptors worked untiringly on his beau- 
tiful tomb of red, brown, and white marble. There are five 
large shields, each with a single letter, A. E. I. O. U. These 
are the vowels of the Emperor’s favorite saying during his 
life: “Austria Erit in Orbe Ultima”’—Austria will live 
forever. 
Beautiful Pictures 

Famous artists of many lands have painted the beautiful 
pictures that hang near the altar. The Stoning of Stephen, 
and the Crucifixion particularly attract one, but his atten- 
tion soon wanders to one of the Virgin Mary, not because 
of its special beauty, but rather because of the legend as- 
sociated with it. A wealth of costly jewels and gold has 
been placed in front of it as votive offerings from worshipers 
down through the years. The walls perhaps could reveal a 
story of trickery, of blind credulity, or of strange hypnotic 
power in connection with this picture. 

The story is told that one Sunday in November of 1696 
it was observed that tears flowed from the eyes of Mary. 
Watchers were placed on guard. For three days the weeping 
continued, then a pause, only to be renewed. The credulous 
came with napkins that they might catch some of the sacred 
drops. Mohammedan prisoners were brought to witness the 
miracle and were immediately converted to Christianity, 
almost as much of a miracle as the tears themselves. The 
story continues to tell of Protestants who likewise came 
and were converted to Catholicism. Only a Calvinist preacher 
refused to believe. He maintained that water was poured 
through the eyes from the outside wall. To convince him, 
the picture was taken down that he might examine the wall 
for himself. As he held the picture it continued weeping— 
then he too became a Catholic. The legend is still told and 
still believed, as it has been for more than two centuries. 

The walls of St. Stephen’s Cathedral have looked down 
upon many a scene: sad, gay, and fantastic in its long his- 
tory. During the last year much that they have seen has 
been sad, but it is earnestly to be hoped that the future 
may hold more happy security for its large congregation. 


METHODISTS COMBINE 


Conference Action in Kansas City Reported to “The 


Lutheran” by Dr. Andreas Bard 


Tue long-awaited uniting conference of eight million Meth= 
odists in America is now a historic fact. It was an event of 
the first magnitude when fifty-five bishops and nine hun- 
dred delegates met in the blue arena of the Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium and, forgetting the differences of yes- 
terday while looking to the triumphs of a great tomorrow, 
completed their merger before a vast cloud of witnesses. 
The super-denominational character of this gathering was 
symbolized by the fact that the Methodist brethren opened 
their session with a Communion service in the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral. The only discordant note came from a 
laymen’s organization that demanded the preservation of 
the Methodist Church South and insisted that “the present 
attempt at union is invalid for legal reasons.” 

To Lutherans who claim to be the custodians of true doc- 
trines, there seems to be no reason for these Methodists to 
remain divided. The question of slavery caused the Metho- 
dist Church South to secede in 1845 and the Methodist 
Protestant Church branched for reasons of greater con- 
gregational control. Such trivial and antiquated differences 
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cannot be permanent in an age which increasingly demands 
a broader religious outlook. 

Consider also the matter of overhead expense, the saving 
in reducing church boards, and especially the prestige that 
is attached to a powerful united group of eight million Chris- 
tians. No one will be surprised that merger efforts begin- 
ning in 1910 have culminated today in the Kansas City 
Conference. The chief objective behind this unity is the 
desire to impress the world with the reality of Christian 
brotherhood and to silence the scoffer who points to the deep 
gulf between the Master and His quarrelsome disciples. 

Local churches will not necessarily be affected by this 
unification. A number of buildings and organizations are 
required to take care of Methodist communicants. But 
there probably will be greater cordiality among the sister 
churches which now have a simpler and better name. This 
mighty oneness looms like a rock above the waves of con- 
temporary confusion. 

While the unification of Lutherans presents a much more 
complex problem, we cannot but be moved by the strategic 
zeal of our fellow-Christians. The prayer of our Lord, “that 
they may be one,” still unanswered, continues to challenge 
those who love controversy better than brotherhood. Jesus 
said, “that they may be one,” while some of us seem to 
glory in sharp divisions. Luther never ceased to declare 
that there should be unity in great principles but latitude 
in minor things. Common sense will prove that brains do 
not see alike. There are differences of opinion in matters 
of art, of politics and of religion. May God hasten the day 
when three and a half million Lutherans in America will 
form a great army of believers who with their redeeming 
faith and the open Bible will be an irresistible force in the 
conquest of the world for Christ. 


FOR MOTHER’S DAY 
By Trene Gruhn Lund 
(Written for My Mother) 


Sitver and gold are none of mine to give, 
Mother, to you, nor candied heart of sweets, 
Nor flowerets rare, but only, while I live, 
One overloving heart that steadfast beats 
For you, and from the spirit of the years 
Still formless, this one gift entreats, that we 
Through that long’ day of mingled joys and tears 
May walk together in sweet company 

Of sisterhood—for sisters are we, nigh, 

By numbered days that have already flown, 
And as the moments still go fleeting by 

Like sisters we shall even more have grown, 
In all save this, that from your braving death 
I’ve drawn my being and my inmost breath. 


[Copied from the Synodical Bulletin of the Northwest Synod, May 1938.] 


“WATCH YOUR STEP” 


Twat 1s the way we say it, and the way the signs read. 
St. Paul said it in more elegant fashion. He said, “See then 
that ye walk circumspectly.” Look about—watch what you 
are doing and where you are going. Don’t go stumbling 
around like a dullard or a drunkard. Don’t fool yourself 
that you are keen-witted when you are only a witticaster; 
or that you are a singer when you are screeching a soiled 
song. “Be filled with the Spirit,” says St. Paul, and then 
you will bubble over with psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs. The Bible has a lot to say about songs and singing 
but nothing about crooning and barroom ballads. 

E. R. McCautey. 
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AS STUDENTS SEE IT 


Letters to Secretary Gould Wickey Reveal Impressions from College Life 


I AM DEBTOR.... 


By Oswald Elbert, Princeton, A.B.; Harvard, M.A.; Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary, 1940 


Stupents who are fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a college education in a university, and 
then perhaps to do some graduate work in addition, realize 
their debt to society as a whole for their privilege. They 
understand that “to whom much is given, of him shall much 
be required.” Service to the world in which they live is 
their cheerful reimbursement to society. 

Many of us, however, do not feel this same obligation to 
the church in whose membership we are counted. While 
at college I received nothing from the Lutheran Church to 
make me feel under any sort of debt to it. When I needed 
its guidance there was no one at hand to whom I could turn. 
Only after I had the opportunity of doing graduate work 
in Boston did I feel that perhaps I owed something to the 
church, as well as to society as a whole. This change in 
attitude came as a result of meeting and joining with a 
group of students who were interested in the church. Their 
feeling about the church was sustained and strengthened 
by the friendly and sincere ministrations of the Lutheran 
student pastor, Norman D. Goehring, whose field is the area 
of Greater Boston. He and his wife are responsible for many 
of us rediscovering our intimate relation and obligation to 
the Lutheran Church. This realization has been further 
intensified by my contacts with the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America. 

You see, it is only where the church is able to maintain 
a pastor devoted to students, that those of us who are away 
at universities are made fully aware of our obligation to our 
church. To increase its influence in the world, the church 
must profit by the leadership which university-trained men 
and women can give it. It never will, however, unless it 
makes a deep and constant Christian impression upon the 
students as they seek to orient themselves for life while 
at the university. 


THE INTER-CHURCH STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 
By Ruth Bergstrom, University of Chicago, 1940 


THE experience of attending the Inter-Church Student 
Conference at Christmas time at North Central College was 
an enriching one. From it I have had opportunity to draw 
conclusions and viewpoints to situations and discussions 
which I have contacted since then. 

There were no students as able to participate so intel- 
ligently in the commission discussions which I attended as 
were the students who belonged to the Lutheran or Epis- 
copal groups. Therefore I saw as I never have before 
that rituals play a great part in making us really Christian; 
in making us see that the real objectives of campus church 
groups must not be just to draw members who participate 
in good clean fellowship, but must be to bring students to 
see Jesus Christ personally. I drew this conclusion from 
comparisons at the Conference: that the human mind so 
functions:as not to be able to worship God sincerely without 
first working:up some kind of an emotion—the purpose of 
rituals. 

Students from our commission seemed to have the feeling 
that if they would live Christian lives themselves they could 
set such examples as to be magnetic forces in drawing other 
students to Christian living. I talked with many students 
at the conference who expressed this view. It was never 


so apparent to me that most students do hold this view. 
But I don’t feel that they were earnestly sincere in this 
expression; for they all know that Christian students on 
campus aren’t necessarily the ones who get around so to 
speak to campus affairs, nor are they set up on pedestals as 
examples to be followed by other students—all of whom 
have free minds of their own. Beside that, and more im- 
portant, what in students makes them feel that they can live 
such perfect existences as really to exemplify life as Christ 
taught us to live it? With all this drawn to their attention, 
most of the students didn’t seem to feel that our big job as 
campus groups was to show campus students who Christ 
really is and what His message is. This seemed to be a job of 
secondary consideration. 

Prayer and Bible study groups were mentioned very 
briefly as though they were of very little significance. 

There were so many great thoughts which really became 
crystallized in my mind from the conference that I feel the 
week is one I should like to live over again. Though Lutheran 
conferences are fine, a conference of this type with other 
church groups really makes one see how strong our Lutheran 
faith must be and makes one really appreciate it when it is 
compared, in this indirect sense through students, with the 
faith of other Protestant churches. 


AT A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
By Franklin C. Kehrig, State Teachers’ College, Albany, N. Y., 1939 


Reticrous life at the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, is probably tpyical of that in teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools throughout the country. Religious edu- 
cation now being beyond the sphere of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, the same neutral attitude is maintained in most 
teacher training institutions. Religious groups are organized 
and maintained on an entirely voluntary and self-per- 
petuating basis. The student’s religious life is entirely his 
own responsibility. We do not consider this a handicap; 
we believe it actually challenges us to put forth our best 
efforts. 

Much of the success of student religious organizations is 
dependent on the amount of co-operation and encourage- 
ment given by local congregations. In this respect our Lu- 
theran Club has been most fortunate in having the services . 
of Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz as student pastor, and the free- 
dom of the Friendship House of the First Lutheran Church. 
Both the need for and the reward of participation in the 
work of the church is particularly emphasized throughout 
the four years our students spend in Albany. 

To a Christian teacher, preparing students for life in 
society is not enough. Through our association with church _ 
work during our college years we have come to a realization 
that we, as Christian teachers, must show in our teaching 
and in our lives the inspiring message of the Gospel inter- 
preted in life. The Christian teacher leaves his college with 
a distinct mission to serve both his community and his God. 

To our teachers of today is entrusted the responsibility 
of moulding the character of the citizens of tomorrow, an 
opportunity for Christian work which challenges the Church 
to call her most talented youth to this great field. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 
By Katharine B. Krumbholz, Wilson College, 1939 
Ir 1s a generally accepted fact that the church college 


differs from the state college. The church college attempts 
to give its students more than a formal education. Its pur- 
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pose is promulgation of the best ideals for community living. 
Church college students may not be any more alert to 
the pressing social problems of contemporary life, but they 
are inclined to have saner ideas for the attempted solution 
of these problems. They are interested in “isms” from an 
objective standpoint; they are not likely to be radical. 
Christian social service has a large following on the church 


- college campus. As a practical outlet to serve the less 


fortunate it becomes a career for some and a volunteer 
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interest for many students. Summer service projects such 
as work in the southern mountains, in migrant and mining 
centers, and counseling in camps for children are open to 
the students through the church. 

The church college is not in a position to give its students 
professional training in the many branches of social service. 
It does, however, provide foundation with a Christian em- 
phasis which makes the best citizens as well as the best 
candidates for further professional training in social work. 


SHIPS OF THE CHURCH 


Cargo Carriers on the Seven Seas Symbolize Lutheran World Co-operation 
By Dr. F. H. KNuser, New York 


In pays of old men sailed the seas as a great adventure, 
conscious of the dangers of wind and wave, of piracy and 
mutiny, of shoals and icebergs. All peril has by no means 
ceased, but there are charted paths of safety now, policed 
against many a threat. There is steady radio maintaining 
full communication, especially against sudden emergency. 
Above all there is one heart that beats in every sailor’s 
breast, a tie of willing courage that answers instantly an- 
other’s need. There is unity on the sea. Would we care to 
go back to the old ways? 

So also has it been with the ships of the Lutheran Church. 
There were days of courage, of adventurous faith, when in 
many parts of the world the one testimony of the one faith 
was bravely borne in lonely places. These churches some- 
times crossed one another’s paths, saluted each other in 
fellowship, experienced another’s help in time of distress. 
Some regulated methods of communication, of association, 
were later established in various quarters. The unity of 
the faith found expression in different forms. Finally, there 
eame a definite purpose that the deep unity throughout 
the world be given clearer manifestation. 


A War Inheritance 

This manifestation now exists in the Lutheran World 
Convention. It came into being as a blessing from the 
World War, or—if you prefer—in spite of the war. Amid 
the post-war wreckage bitter distress existed in many Lu- 
theran churches, and as a result the Lutheran World Con- 
vention became at first a Lutheran relief agency. Many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were distributed in Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, East Africa, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, India, Italy, 


Japan, Jerusalem, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, - 


Roumania, Russia, South Africa, South America, Spain, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the Ukraine, and other countries. This 
blessed work will never cease, because emergency Lutheran 
needs will always require the supply of a common love. 
The gifts come from many lands. 

In the administration of relief, rich opportunity was pro- 
vided for mutual encouragement, for the strengthening of 
devotion to the faith, for an increasing knowledge of the 
Lutheran churches everywhere. Our people have been dis- 
covering the Lutheran world because there is a Lutheran 
World Convention. Their knowledge of geography is now 
linked with their knowledge of their Church. The names 
of leaders become internationally known. Lutheran visitors 
have come to America from France, Sweden, Germany, 
Roumania, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 
Many will be coming to the convention in Philadelphia in 
1940. They take back to their native lands information, sur- 
prising to them, of the strength of the Church in America. 
‘We need to learn increasingly from one another. 


While these developments have been taking place, rich 
possibilities suggest themselves. We must foster the unity 
of the faith and its confession, discover common interests 
and a better co-operation, facilitate freer intercourse and a 
wider exchange of literature and information, achieve a 
more united approach to common problems and respon= 
sibilities, further common missionary and educational inter- 
ests, promote a common study of fundamental truth and its 
consequences. All of these possibilities are being studied by 
the. Lutheran World Convention and initial steps have been 
taken towards their realization. Whatever may be at times 
the differences among men and nations, the unity of faith 
and life and work of our Church must grow stronger. 


Free Association 

With these realities now finding manifestation in the Lu- 
theran World Convention, do we wish to go back to the old 
haphazard ways? There is no desire to establish a strong 
organization, an organized world Church. The Church in 
each country remains autonomous within its own national 
life. All we need is a free association of these churches, and 
today the churches in twenty-seven nations are thus asso- 
ciated. Conventions have been held in Eisenach, 1923; 
Copenhagen, 1929; Paris, 1935. The fourth will take place 
in Philadelphia in 1940. In the interim a representative 
Executive Committee meets at least annually; it has met in 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United States. The members of the com- 
mittee are in constant correspondence with one another, 
even in personal conference within special areas. There 
have been presidents from America and Germany, and the 
president to be elected at Philadelphia will come from the 
northern countries of Europe. 

The ships of our Church have always had the same sun 
and stars and compass of their faith. We are now planning 
in the Lutheran World Convention for improved charts of 
mutual travel, better radios of constant communication, 
readier help in the hour of need. 


TO A MOTHER 


By Louise L. Gregg, Bolivar, Ohio 


OH, TELL me, woman, mother of man, 

What secret draught from the springs of God 

Course through the veins of this son of the sod? 

What hope, what prayer did you breathe in his heart; 
What vision of truth, what secret of art? 


More wond’rous wrought thou in molding a man, 
Than Praxiteles carving his image in sand; 

For thou art a maker of flesh and of bone, 

More beautiful, wonderful, precious than stone! 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


THe LUTHERAN commends to the favorable and searching 
attention of its readers a group of conventions announced 
at this time. The first of these is that of the Luther League 
of America which will occur next July 1-5 in Los Angeles, 
Calif. It calls for the discussion of young people’s work 
and concerns congregations in the United States and Canada. 

There are several excellent reasons why congregations 
and conferences of the United Lutheran Church should en- 
courage local and district leagues to be represented by dele- 
gates. It is true that the majority of our U. L. C. A. mem- 
bership lives from 2,000 to 3,000 miles from California and 
that a considerable sum of money will therefore be required 
to make the trip to the southern metropolis of California. 
But the value of money depends on what its use yields. The 
East and South will amply benefit by sending delegations 
of active, energetic, thoughtful young men and young women 
into conference with their fellow believers “farthest west.” 
The enlargement of vision, the deepened appreciation of the 
area over which the Lutheranism of North America extends 
and the opportunity to grasp hands with our brethren who 
are west of the Rockies will be an inspiration in which 
those who send representatives will share on their return. 
For whoever meets the constituents of our western synods 
on their own areas obtains a new idea of what it takes to 
plant and cultivate the religion of our Lord in the earlier 
half centuries of occupying a continent. 

But the delegates from the farthest east to the farthest 
west will give as well as receive. Those who go from con- 
gregations of eastern Canada, New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia can take with them the colonial, 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary traditions of Lu- 
theranism on this western continent. For the form of gov- 
ernment under which our churches live in North America 
and the experiences of those who established here a free 
church have an innate but communicable significance. Our 
western brethren have an inherited right to the traditions 
of our pioneer fathers just as we claim from them the values 
won in more recent decades of American extension. 

For such and other reasons we feel entirely justified in 
urging the churches to respond cordially to requests from 
their leagues to assist in financing representation at the 
Los Angeles Convention of the Luther League of America. 
It will thus truly represent our Church in an area of North 
America that deserves our activities. 
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World’s Sunday School 


A second convention for which the first announcements 
have been sent to the church papers is that of The World 
Sunday School Association. Its date is next year and its 
place is Durban, South Africa. Naturally, the distance from 
the United States and the time required for the trip will be 
great obstacles to numerous attendance. One judges its pos- 
sibilities for widespread representation by comparison with 
similar conferences, of which the most recent is the Madras 
meeting of the International Foreign Missions Council, for 
which large organizations chose and sent delegates. But 
here again the results justify the expenditures of time and 
money. The reports of the Madras Conference, now avail- 
able in book form, amply reward reading. No doubt the 
next Sunday School Convention will be equally fruitful. 
We suggest attention to the literature announcing its pro- 
gram and the opportunities offered attendants “to see Africa.” 


Lutheran World Convention 


But the conference scheduled in which every Lutheran 
church and synod in the world should be interested is the 
fourth Lutheran World Convention, which will meet in 
Philadelphia the latter part of May 1940. It will be number 
four in the list of such gatherings of Lutheran delegates, 
the previous being at Eisenach, Germany, in 1923, at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1929, and at Paris, France, in 1935. 

Conditions that affect ecumenical Lutheranism are now 
existent in Europe and have produced two questions rel- 
ative to holding the conference. Naturally those on whose 
shoulders rest the responsibilities of planning are aware of 
the uncertainty of international relationships a year from 
now and they cannot guarantee freedom of attendance by 
delegates from all sections of the Lutheran Church of 
the world. The numerical strength and the historic leader- 
ship of the section of the Lutheran Church resident in Ger- 
many would make the presence of an adequate delegation 
from that nation very important. It might occur that pass- 
port credentials would not be obtainable next year. 

It is also said that a cordial welcome of delegates from 
some portions of Europe cannot be assured because of 
minorities here who are angered by treatment that has 
been received. It is also said that the attitude of the Amer- 
ican press justifies the fear of inflammatory articles that 
would be embarrassing, if not troublesome. 

It is our opinion that neither of these “fears,’ or both 
combined, should interfere with planning to hold the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. While the absence of a German dele- 
gation or of any other would be a great regret, it should 
not cause abandonment of the meeting in the United States. 
Lutheranism is not a form of secular government. Its con- 
ventions do not dictate the nature of the civil power. One 
can conceive of interference with the ability of represen- 
tatives to arrive in the body at a place set for an ecumenical 


conference. It might be a form of illness, or a physical 


catastrophe, or a civic decree. But none of these is an in- 
superable barrier. Delegates might be present in spirit and 
represented by proxies in the flesh and by answered prayers. 
But the convention, which is articulated with jurisdictions 
in the realm of divine grace, should go on. In fact, “the 
powers that be” should be glad for such conventions. 

As to angered minorities in the United States and a 
hostile press, one hopes that American citizens have a suf- 
ficient appreciation of the basic principles of Americanism 
not to shame their country by conduct that would interfere 
with the arrival and assembling of the delegates to a Lu- 
theran World Convention. And surely the American press 
is not beyond the reach of the fact that would determine 
their attitude toward this meeting next year. We would 
rather expect encouragement from our Fourth Estate since 
repression of church conventions would not long precede 
censorship of the press. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


An orFictat form of liturgical service is at hand on our 
desk. Its heading reads, “Order of Service for Rogationtide 
and Blessing of the Fields.” Beneath this title one finds in 
small italics, “Rural Life Sunday.” This is the first year in 


_ which such a liturgy was available for use and the idea of 


a “Rural Life Sunday” has had practical adoption among 
us Lutherans for only a brief period of time and has been 
celebrated in comparatively few parishes. 


As is true of a considerable portion of the minor festivals 
in our ecclesiastical calendar, the designation of the fifth 
Sunday after Easter as Rural Life Sunday is an adaptation 
in which several ideas are factors. For its remote origin 
there is an ancient precedent derived from the Roman 
Catholic calendar, a brief description of which one finds 
in their cyclopedia under the heading, “Rogation Days.” 
We quote: “Rogation Days, days of prayer and formerly 
also of fasting, instituted by the church to appease God’s 
anger at man’s transactions, to ask protection in calamities, 
and to obtain a good and bountiful harvest; known in Eng- 
land as ‘Gang Days’ and Cross Week, and in Germany as 
Bittage, Bittwoche, Kreuzwoche.” The twenty-fifth of 
April and three days before Ascension were chosen for its 
celebration by the Church’s authorities. 


The name Rogate, as we title the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
is obviously derived from the Latin verb to ask, forms of 
which occur repeatedly in the Gospel lesson for the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. Just when the command to pray in 
the name of Jesus was literalized, so as to be sponsor to 
the farmers’ petitions for a blessed harvest, we do not know; 
it was certainly twelve centuries ago, and it became a 
favorite in England. A naive comment is quoted by our 
cyclopedia: “King Alfred’s laws considered a theft on these 
days (rogation days) equal to one committed on Sunday or 
a higher Church Holy Day.” (Apparently the better the 
day, the worse the deed.) 


In America the day and its special significance have been 
in obscurity until (we believe) the present century. Roman 
Catholic leaders saw an opportunity in connection with the 
interest shown in rural life in recent years and offered their 
co-operation in the conferences arranged by state univer- 
sities and agricultural colleges. Protestant groups observed 
with regret and dismay the “decline of the rural church” 
and sought to reawaken church members to the values in- 
herent in country congregations of believers. The first per- 
sonal notice of a celebration of Rogate Sunday as Rural 
Church Sunday, which we can recall, connects with a report 
of near-dead churches in rural New York. This location 
was not because the Empire State was notorious for the 
decline of religion in its farming and village areas but the 
first research work was done in that commonwealth. 


Of course it took very little research to disclose the shift 
of population from rural life to urban centers, where the 
equipments of manufacture and transportation of modern 
commodities created what seemed for a while to be an 
insatiable demand for manpower. No large area of the con- 
tinent was exempt from this mechanization of industry, and 
the prophecy was made that farmers in the old sense of that 
term would soon be as extinct as the Mammoth. (We prefer 
mammoth to dodo when speaking of those among whom we 
were born.) 

At what may have been the high tide of the urbanward 
migration a few years ago, we were gravely told in Fre- 
mont, Nebr., of the purchase of small farmsteads by cor- 
porations, who thus combined small agricultural areas into 
ranches large enough to justify the use of elaborate modern 


machinery. The “manpower” no longer lived on as well as 
by the soil. They had their homes in towns and cities within 
motoring distance of the ranch and went there daily much 
as the employees in a factory went to and came from res- 
idences. Thus the “loneliness and distance from shows” 
which were accused of creating rural discontent were over- 
come. Instead of absentee landlords, it seemed that absentee 
farm dwellers were en route to becoming general. 


We were much interested in the extinction of farmers, 
because once upon a time we were one among them. We 
did not quote poetry or paint pictures when confronted with 
the primeval forest and fields of waving grain, but we did 
know some of the pleasures and quite a few of the discour- 
agements of getting wheat, corn and oats from soil to live- 
stock, to market and repeat. Like all farm boys, we sensed 
(falsely, perhaps) the rating by our urban contemporary 
city citizens which gave rise to such terms as hayseeds, 
clodhoppers, “rubes” and so on. Down in our hearts, we 
placed on a higher plane than our own the soft-muscled, 
attractively clad, suave-mannered, pale-faced tourists from 
the towns, although we knew most of them did not know 
on which side to milk a cow nor have ability to tell wheat 
from rye, or beets from turnips, if both were in the ground. 
It was a sort of smouldering jealousy that aided the trek 
from country to city. 

But what a change has come about, O my countrymen! 
Now our wisest statesmen (if you are not a Democrat) say 
our shrewdest politicians are out to save the farmer at any 
cost. He may be only a horny-handed son of toil, but the 
future of a great democracy depends on relieving him of 
all carking cares. He must not fall into the hands of Wall 
Street rogues, Dock Street frauds and city slickers. Not 
quite, but almost, we reword the national hymn since only 
the farmer can make our rocks and rills produce the neces- 
sities of life. And a “back to the farm” movement is def- 
initely under way, according to recent statistics. 


Now please indulge Across the Desk in this bit of rem- 
iniscence. We could deal wtih the subject very seriously 
and demonstrate the danger that confronts our country’s 
culture if the portion of the population called rural will be 
completely urbanized. Cities will be on the road to ruin 
when “hicks” cease to move in from the farms and illustrate 
the basic simplicity of human life. 

We heartily approve the action of the United Lutheran 
Church in putting the seal of approval on adding a Rural 
Life content to Rogate Sunday. There is a distinctive serv- 
ice for God which the farmer performs when by the processes 
of his art he makes the earth provide food for all mankind. 
In some respects his work is nearer the divinely established 
media of sustaining life than is the service rendered in 
transportation and trade. He and the miner are first in 
making successful drafts upon the resources of nature, and 
he can properly feel a degree of stewardship because of his 
place in the course of production. 

But let his urban fellow believer go with him in prayer 
and spirit as he walks across the fields prepared for seed- 
ing. There is a reciprocity of service which the common 
faith of all workers in Christ’s name should recognize and 
appreciate. The rural and the urban congregations are 
mutual sharers of each other’s burdens and therefore bene- 
ficiaries of each other’s prayers for bounteous harvests. 
While it is not feasible for city congregations to gather at 
the thresholds of fields and beneath the direct rays of the 
sun to if¥6Kée'the Creator’s energies of growth for the serv- 
ice of man, congregations in the most crowded areas of cities 
should meditate gratefully upon the material sustenance 
of daily life and appreciate the farmer’s labors. 
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THE SL{OME (CIRCLE 


“TEACH ME, O LORD, THE WAY OF 
THY STATUTES, AND I SHALL KEEP 
IT UNTO THE END. GIVE ME UN- 
DERSTANDING, AND I SHALL KEEP 
THY LAW; YEA, I SHALL OBSERVE 
IT WITH MY WHOLE HEART.” 


This should be the prayer of a mother 
who delights in the ways of the Lord. 


Lord of Life and King of Glory, 
Who didst deign a child to be, 

Cradled on a mother’s bosom 
Throned upon a mother’s knee; 

For the children Thou hast given 
We must answer unto Thee. 


Since the day the blesséd Mother 
Thee, the world’s Redeemer, bore, 

Thou hast crowned us with an honor 
Women never knew before; 

And that we may bear it meetly 
We must seek thine aid the more. 


Grant us then pure hearts and patient 
That in all we do or say 

Little souls our deeds may copy, 
And be never led astray; 

Little feet our steps may follow 
In a safe and narrow way. 


When our growing sons and daughters 
Look on life with eager eyes, 

Grant us then a deeper insight, 
And new powers of sacrifice 

Hope to trust them, faith to guide them, 
Love that nothing good denies. 


May we keep our holy calling 
Stainless in its fair renown, 
That when all the work is over 
And we lay the burden down, 
Then the children Thou hast given 
Still may be our joy and crown. 
—Christian Burke. 


HOW TO AVOID TEMPTA- 
TION 


A MAN once asked an Oriental king if he 
could tell him how to avoid temptation. 
The king told him to take a vessel brimful 
of oil and carry it through the streets of 
the city without spilling one drop. “If one 
drop is spilled,” said the king, “your head 
shall be cut off,” and he ordered the ex- 
ecutioners, with drawn swords, to walk 
behind the man to carry out his orders. 

There happened to be a fair going on in 
the town, and the streets were crowded 
with people. However, the man was very 
careful, and he returned to the king with- 
out having spilled one drop of the oil. Then 
the king asked, “Did you see anyone while 
you were walking the streets?” 

“No,” said the man, “I was thinking of 
the oil; I noticed nothing else.” 

“Then,” said the king, “you have learned 
how to avoid temptation. Fix your mind 
on God as you fixed it on the oil.”—Sel. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE RED-VELVET HAT 
By Mabel Williams German 
(Concluded from last week) 


“On, No. Don’t thank me, Mrs. Bently. 
Thank the red-velvet hat,” laughed Beth. 

“Hat?” she said inquiringly, looking at 
the girl’s shabby head covering. 

“Yes. You see, if I had not stopped to 
try on that lovely hat at Fraden’s, I would 
not have been right here when you needed 
me.” 

“Did you want the hat? And did you 
buy it?” 

A shadow crossed the girl’s face as she 
answered, “Well, yes, I did want it, but I 
did not buy it.” 

“Why not?” 

Beth did not have time to answer, for 
Tommy was trying to draw the chair up 
the steps, and in an instant the girl’s 
strong arms were ready. She laid her 
worn purse in Mrs. Bently’s lap and taking 
hold of the lower wheels aided in getting 
the chair into the bank. Tommy thanked 
her, and with a nod and a smile she was 
turning away when Mrs. Bently said, “I 
do not know who you are, but you look 
like someone I have in my memory. Who 
is it?” 

“Perhaps it is mother. She works as 
cashier in the Family Cafeteria. You may 
have seen her there.” 

“No, my dear; I’ve not been in a cafe- 
teria since I was hurt five years ago. Your 
father? Do you look like him?” 

Beth blushed. “They say I do, but he 
is a very good-looking man—or, he was, 
before he was taken ill.” 

“Is his name Mason?” 

“Yes; he is Franklin Mason. Do you 
know him?” But the woman asked another 
question. 

“Did he ever work at a gas-filling station 
at Amherst and Elmwood Streets?” 

“Yes. For over a year after he had to 
give up his office work, he took that out- 
of-door job, hoping he would get well; but 
it did not help him and now he is at 
Perrysburg.” 

“Oh! how sad. Ill tell you why I re- 
member him so well. I never forget a face, 
and I never forget a kindness either. When 
I was hurt I felt as if life would not be 
worth living if I had to stay shut up in the 
house all the time. I had always been so 
active, traveling every winter all over 
Europe or the Orient, and to sit still and 
do nothing for the rest of my life seemed 
tragic. My dear son was living then, and 
he and a mechanic worked out this device 
for the car so that I could get around. It 
was very cleverly done. One hot summer 
night I was returning from a long trip 
with Chauffeur Tommy and he wanted gas 
and there was something that needed to 
be fixed at the rear of the car. He drove 
into the garage and a fine-looking at- 
tendant came to the window and. called 
me by name and asked if the journey had 
tired me. Tommy went across the street 
to get some stamps at a drug store, leaving 
the door open, for it was very hot inside 


the car. I sat there alone while the man 
was working at the back. Then he must 
have gone after a tool when a rough- 
looking fellow came swaggering in and 
said: “This that new-fangled car what 
grabs the lady up and swings her into a 
chair, ain’t it? Let’s see how it works.’ 
He reached in the door and began to turn 
the handle. I was terrified, for it was new 
then and I was helpless to defend myself 
and it was dark. 

“T called loudly, and it must have been 
your father who came running to me. The 
man had already swung me out of the 
door, but your father gave him a push 
backward and said, ‘Here, Mike, get away 
fiom there; do you want to hurt Mrs. 
Bently?’ So Mike stumbled off mumbling 
something about wanting to see how the 
thing worked. 

“Your father was very kind. He brought 
me a glass of water and a bottle of smelling 
salts. When Tommy returned, he explained 
that when he went inside to get a wrench, 
the telephone rang and he had to answer 
it. That half-witted Mike would never 
have ventured into the garage had not 
your father been out of sight. 

“I have never forgotten the name nor the 
face of my rescuer. And now, child, tell 
me why you did not buy the red-velvet 
hat.” 

Beth laughed. “I had not the price— 
two ninety-eight was quite beyond me, for 
I’m here now to ask for an extension of 
time on our mortgage interest. Fifty dol- 
lars is due today, but I have only thirty 
toward it.” 

“Did you want the hat for some special 
occasion?” 

“Yes; my Bible class anniversary dinner 
comes next Tuesday. I am secretary and 
they are kind enough to invite me in re- 
turn for my services.” 

Mrs. Bently seemed to consider a minute 
and then she said, “I have some influence 
here at the bank. I think I can fix the ex- 
tension of time for you if you will go with 
me to Mr. Davis’ desk.” 

She turned to the chauffeur, “Tommy, 
over there to the mortgage department.” 
As Beth walked beside the chair she said: 
“It is strange how apparently unimportant 
things really affect our lives. As you have 
said, it was the red-velvet hat that de- 
layed you this morning, so I find myself 
indebted to you as well as to your father 
—to say nothing of a hat.” Then she added 
with a smile, “Will you sit here for a 
minute while I go in and talk with Mr. 
Davis?” 

Beth sat in a large armchair near the 
door of the luxuriously furnished office. 


Perhaps the dreaded interview might not — 


be so bad after all if Mrs. Bently paved 
the way. And while she waited a brilliant 
thought came to her. She had reluctantly 
promised to be on the program committee 
for the dinner. Could this talented woman 
be induced to come and speak to the class 
on that great occasion and tell them about 
her varied travels in foreign countries? 


Perhaps she could'bring a message of cheer — 


Wee ee ae Bi 
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‘and fortitude in adversity and give the 


girls a picture of what real courage was. 
Did she dare to ask another favor? Well, 
she was surely brave enough to try. Then 
Tommy beckoned her into the room and 
an elderly man rose to greet her. 

‘Mrs. Bently has told me some of the 
circumstances, and we are inclined to be 
lenient when illness or misfortune pre- 
vents our clients from meeting their ob- 
ligations on time. I see by your record 
that this is the first time you have had to 
ask an extension, and that your taxes are 
paid promptly. I will give you three 
months longer. Would that help a little?” 

Beth tried to stammer her thanks as she 
offered the carefully hoarded thirty dol- 
lars on account. She was trying to thank 
Mrs. Bently, too, when that good lady drew 
from her purse a five-dollar note. “Here, 
Miss Mason, you are to run along now and 
buy that hat. It would never do to let it 
adorn a less worthy head—and get a nice 
pair of gloves to go with it.” 

Beth shook her head. “I really could 
not accept it and use it for myself when 
I owe it to the bank.” 

Mr. Davis interrupted, “Don’t let that 
worry you. If Mrs. Bently says you should 
have a new hat, of course you should.” 

Still the girl hesitated. “I—I really did 
nothing to earn it, and now you see—there 
is something I’d rather have than the hat 
—I mean—if you want to do something 
for me—not as pay, for I did nothing for 
you, but just as a favor—would you, or 
could you, come to our anniversary dinner 
next Tuesday and tell us something of 
your travels and about your brave outlook 
on life? It is to be at the Fairfield Hotel 
at seven o'clock, and I am on the program 
committee. We would love to have you—” 

“My dear, you have paid me a charming 
compliment and I accept with the greatest 
of pleasure. I love young people, and it is 
an inspiration to look into their interested 
faces. Any girl who would rather have an 
invalid for a speaker than a new hat is 
most unusual. You helped me in my time 
of need and so I want to do something now 
for you. No kindness is ever wasted. It 
is like every other investment and must 
draw a sort of interest. Perhaps the one 
who receives the kindness can never repay 
the giver but the debt remains the same. 
It may be passed on to someone else and 
the longer the time, the greater the debt. 
I cannot return your father’s kindness to 
him, but I can give you a red-velvet hat. 
Now you go and buy it before someone 
else snaps it up and the next time you see 
a cart full of boxes, look around for a 
helpless woman to save.” 

Beth said laughingly, “Please do not ask 
me to take the hat instead of the pleasure 
of having you speak to us, and I cannot 
accept both. Thank you so much for all 
you have done for me, and I hope to see 
you next Tuesday at seven. Good-by.” 

Mrs. Bently reluctantly put the money 
back into her bag and said to Mr. Davis, 
“That girl deserves a halo as well as a 
new hat.” 

Strange as it may seem, just as Mrs. 
Mason was leaving the house the next 
morning she saw a delivery boy coming up 
the steps but she had no time to find out 
what was inside the big box he was bring- 
ing. When Beth opened it she found not 
only the red-velvet hat but a pair of gloves 
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and a frilly lace collar, and with them Mrs. 
Bently’s card, which bore the simple words, 
“From one who is delighted to call you 
friend.” 

So Beth went to the dinner looking as 
nice as anybody and Mrs. Bently charmed 
all the girls with her talk on Egypt and 
the Holy Land and her trip to Russia and 
Norway. But the happiest moment Beth 
had was when she wrote a long letter to 
her father and told him how the kindness 
he had rendered a customer four years 
before had been passed on to her “with 
interest.”—Young People. 


SILENCE 


INAUDIBLE move day and night, 
And noiseless grows the flower; 

Silent are pulsing wings of light, 
And voiceless fleets the hour. 


The moon utters no word when she 
Walks through the heavens bare; 
The stars forever silent flee, 
And songless gleam through air. 


The deepest love is voiceless, too; 
Heart sorrow makes no moan: 

How still the zephyrs when they woo! 
How calm the rose full blown! 


The bird winging the evening sky 
Flies onward without song; 

The crowding years as they pass by 
Flow on in mutest throng. 


The fishes glide through liquid deep 
They never speak a word; 

The angels round about us sweep, 
And yet no voice is heard. 


The highest thoughts no utterance find; 
The holiest hope is dumb, 

In silence grows the immortal mind, 
And, speechless, deep joys come. 


Rapt adoration has no tongue, 
No words has holiest prayer; 
The loftiest mountain peaks among 
Is stillness everywhere. 


With sweetest music silence blends, 
And silent praise is best; 
In silence life begins and ends: 
God cannot be expressed. 
—By John Lancaster Spalding. 


A FIR CONE DUCK 


A puck that will swim about on the 
water in a very lifelike manner can be 
made from a fir cone. Choose a cone of 
good shape and make a slit with a knife 
at the thick end. Cut the head and neck 
of the bird from tin and paint this white, 
marking in the eyes, beak and so on. Slip 
the lower part of the neck into the open- 
ing made in the cone. 

Probably the cone will not float upright 
in the water, and to make it do so push 
in a screw. The weight of the screw will 
make the ‘duck float upright. To make the 
duck swim all one need do is to press a 
piece of soap at the narrow end of the cone 
just where it touches the water. 

—S. Leonard Bastin. 
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PEANUTS IN CHINA 


Asout a luncheon table in China sat a 
little group of missionaries. They were 
eating some Chinese-grown peanuts like 
the American variety. One of the mis- 
sionaries told how his father introduced 
these peanuts to China, at Tengchowfu, 
about fifty years ago. 

Years before the introduction of oil 
from abroad, China depended for its lights 
chiefly upon oil derived from peanuts and 
other vegetable seeds. The ordinary Chinese 
peanut is quite small. Its oil was extracted 
by compressing the nut in the thin shell. 

The first American peanuts were divided 
between two Chinese Christians, who were 
advised to plant the nuts and replant the 
crop each year for three years. One man 
gave up the experiment. The other per- 
severed. He discovered that by first re- 
moving the nuts from the shells and then 
compressing them he got an abundance of 
oil. He continued to plant his crop and 
made a great success. Today thousands 
of tons of peanuts are exported from China 
every year.—Lutheran Youth. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Braten Eacs. When you start to beat 
eggs, continue the job until you have fin- 
ished: Never set them aside and come 
back to finish the job. You will not have 
good results.” 


One-Ecc Cake. One-half cup butter, one- 
half cup sugar, one egg, one-half cup milk, 
one and one-half cups flour, two and one- 
half teaspoons baking. powder. Cream the 
butter, adding sugar gradually, and the 
egg well beaten. Mix and sift flour and 
baking powder, add alternately with milk 
to first mixture. Bake thirty minutes in 
shallow pan. Cover with frosting or icing. 


LORD, TEACH US 


O Lorp, teach us how to live when we see 
Thee not, as though we saw Thee: 

How to hear Thy voice and love it in the 

depths of our souls; 

How to keep a chair for Thee at every 
table, and a shrine for Thee in every 
room; 

How to feel Thy wound-prints drawing 
us from our selfishness; 

Thine eyes searching our impurity like a 
flame of fire; 

Thy footprints marking for us the way 
unto all duty. —Anonymous. 


SMILES 


THE TEACHER was using the phonograph 
to make the children familiar with good 
music. 

Two famous opera singers had just fin- 
ished a duet, and the teacher said: 

“Now, children, who can tell me the 
names of the singers we have just heard?” 

“Caruso,” replied a small boy. 

“Yes, and who was singing with Caruso?” 

“His man Friday,” was the disconcerting 

answer.—Epworth Herald. 
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Evangelizing A Province 
Paul Shows Concern and Care for the Ephesians 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Acts 18: 1-10; 20: 17-21; Ephesians 2; 19-22. 
The Sunday School Lesson for May 14 


Paut closed his sojourn of eighteen 
months in Corinth where he had gathered 
converts and instructed them in the Word 
of God. He planned to return to Jeru- 
salem to report his missionary work. He 
went by way of Ephesus, taking with him 
to that city his friends and helpers, Pris- 
cilla and Aquila. He did not yield to 
solicitation to spend time at Ephesus, but 
promised to go there later. From Jeru- 
salem Paul went north to Antioch to visit 
the church that had sent him out two 
years before. He remained in Antioch 
some time before starting on the third 
missionary journey. En route to Ephesus 
he called at different places where he had 
worked on the second journey, and gave 
himself to “establishing all the disciples” 
in these places. 

The zeal, diligence, and energy of Paul 
amaze us. His courage and persistence 
were matched by his insistence that each 
believer measure up to the ideals of Chris- 
tian living which he taught. His concern 
was that Christians should live together 
harmoniously and exemplify the Gospel. 
Opposition and hardship did not turn him 
aside from his chosen course. He was set 
to attain his goal. Ephesus was a prom- 
ising field; he worked it well, in spite of 
antagonism and at times vicious attacks. 
The church at Ephesus was a central plant 
from which issued missions. 


Continuing Work 

With customary respect for the Jewish 
synagogue Paul used the one at Ephesus. 
There for three months he preached and 
taught boldly, “reasoning and persuading 
as to the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” His boldness was not shaken by 
fear of opposition which he must have 
anticipated. He could not hope to be free 
from Judaizers in Ephesus; these always 
tried to prevent Gentiles from having 
full privileges in the church. Logically 
and persuasively Paul set forth the claims 
of the Gospel. He offered its blessing to 
Jews and Gentiles. He was there to preach 
and to teach; in these activities he saw 
the scope of his work. He was willing to 
be a faithful minister of Jesus Christ at 
any cost. He trusted results to the Spirit. 
Without threats he endeavored to lead 
hesitant and resenting listeners to become 
followers of Christ. 

The blow did come in three months. 
Concerted attempts were made to dis- 
credit Paul’s message and break down his 
reputation. But Paul would not be drawn 
into controversy. His best defense was to 
leave the synagogue and use every day a 
lecture hall belonging to Tyrannus as 
his place of preaching and teaching. With 
him went those who believed as he did. 
The effect of the two years of his work 
in Ephesus was a credit to Paul. People 
talked about it and from every part of 
the country people came to hear Paul. 
The result was that the Gospel was widely 


disseminated. A remarkable response to 
the Gospel came from Ephesus. People 
believed and sought to rid themselves of 
their evil practices. Their change of at- 
titude affected the business gains of cer- 
tain image makers; this precipitated a riot. 
However, Paul worked on, later leaving 
Ephesus for Macedonia. 


Encouraging Leaders 


Paul never was without a place for 
work. Macedonia, then Greece, felt his 
persuasive power as preacher and teacher. 
When he decided to make another visit to 
Jerusalem, he went by ship along the west 
coast of Asia Minor. There was not time 
to go inland to Ephesus, but Paul was 
concerned about the church there. He 
sent a request to the elders, whom he had 
put in charge of the church, that they 
should make the thirty-six-mile trip to 
the coast and meet him at Miletus when 
the ship landed. They came gladly and 
were richly rewarded for coming. 

Paul reviewed briefly his manner of life 
and his work in Ephesus. These elders 
knew how faithfully he had served them. 
What he had endured was not referred to 
with regret or resentment. He had been 
glad to suffer hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. True, he had shed many 
tears, but these were because of the hard- 
ness of the hearts of the people. Through 
it all he had not lessened his work for 
them. He had served them publicly and 
in their homes. His ceaseless message had 
been given to Jew and Greeks, calling 
them to repentance and to faith. 


Of God’s Household 


Four verses from the letter Paul wrote 
later to Ephesus emphasized his concep- 
tion of the relationship of believers to God 
and to one another. He had both a national 
and a domestic figure in mind. They were 
to be fellow citizens, as though belonging 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop lives in them who are willing to 
live in Him. 


Conflicts in a church are destructive; 
conflicts against the church often are con- 
structive. 


Church leaders need encouragement, fre- 
quently far more than they get. 


To spoil the peace of the household of 
God is never a credit to any member of 
the church. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Evangelizing Ephesus. Acts 19: 1-7. 

Paul Teaches All Classes. Acts 19: 8-12. 

Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus. Acts 20: 17-25. 
.- The Church in Ephesus. Ephesians 2: 19-22. 

The Head of the Church. Colossians 1: 9-20. 
Sat. The Temple of God. I Corinthians 3: 16-23. 
S. The Glory of Zion. Psalm 87: 1-7. 
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to God’s kingdom, a figure drawn from 
national citizenship. They were also to 
belong to God’s household, members of the 
great family of the Christian Church. 

Paul was deeply concerned that all be- 
lievers dwell together in fellowship, prac- 
ticing the ways of Christian living. It was 
nothing novel Paul taught. He tied it back 
to apostles and prophets, not overlooking 
the fundamental position of Jesus Christ. 
They were no longer to be individualists 
in this matter of church life. They were 
to be “fitly framed together,” each a part 
of “a holy temple in the Lord.” 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH 


Primary Problems 


We have decided to use the unit you 
suggested with our beginners’ group. I 
want to talk to you now about the pri- 
mary children. You remember that they 
come to the church in the afternoon after 
public school. What literature is suggested 
for them? 

A group of units has been published for 
primary children as well as for beginners. 
The best one to start with is “Helping i 
Our Church.” : 


Why do you recommend that one? 

Because that unit makes the children 
familiar with their church, and at the same 
time leads them into a general under- 
standing of The Children of the Church 
movement. 


Do you think that the children will be 
too tired from their day’s work at school 
to concentrate properly on more hard 
school work? 

Well, they may be too tired for “hard 
school work,” but all The Children of the 
Church units are planned to provide for 
sessions of pleasant activity, rather than 
for routine lessons. If leaders look over 
their leaders’ books beforehand, they will 
find guidance in interesting the children 
from beginning to end of the period. 


That is fine! Nevertheless I do feel that 
the children ought to learn something. 

I must have given you the wrong idea! 
These materials—even those for the be- 
ginners—are chock-full of things to learn. 
There are aims to be brought out; Scrip- 
ture verses and hymns to memorize; in- 
teresting stories, always with a teaching 
element in them—besides the many situa- 
tions, deliberately arranged, in which the 
leader has an opportunity to “teach” by 
suggestion and conversation. 


Does the primary work require much 
writing? Our primary children—I do not 
know why—seem to me to be a little back- 
ward for their age. 

In this kind of material such a difficulty 
can always be adjusted easily by the 
leader. If the children cannot write, she 
can read to them such sentences as they 
may be directed to write—slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and if necessary repeatedly; and 
the children can say them after her. Es- 
pecially in the primary age group, it is 
impossible for the leader to find materials 
exactly suited to every child. There is too 
great a difference between the first-grader 
and the third-grader. 


ee eee 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 
James 1: 17-25 


‘Dost THOU promise as a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church to remain 
faithful to its teachings and to be diligent 
in the use of the means of grace?” This 
was the question asked of you in your 
confirmation. Your answer was “Yes, by 
the help of God.” What did you promise? 


Grace 


In order to understand the means of 
grace it is necessary to understand the 
meaning of grace. It is a beautiful word. 
It is also distinctive of our Lutheran faith. 
In Ephesians 2: 8 the definition of grace 
is to be found: “For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: 
it is the gift of God.” Grace means gift. 
The grace of God is the gift of God. To 
make sure we understand that salvation 
is a gift, the apostle Paul added the phrase 
“that not of yourselves.” 

It seems strange that for so many cen- 
turies in the Christian Church the grace 
of God was neglected. Martin Luther re- 
found this great truth. He objected to the 
teaching of the church that salvation was 
something for which we could pay. He 
was outraged by the very idea of in- 
dulgences, whereby (money by means of 
a gift to the church) certificates of for- 
giveness could be purchased. The theory 
back of indulgences was that the saints 
of all the ages had piled up surplus quan- 
tities of good works. These saints did not 
need these extra good deeds to help them 
into heaven, so they remained to the credit 
of the church. An indulgence simply ap- 
plied some of this credit to the sinner’s 
account—for a price. It all seemed crass 
and crude to Luther, an inexcusable means 
for gathering money. Indeed it struck at 
the very heart of that which he believed 
was taught by the Gospel, salvation by 
faith without the works of the law. 

When Luther rediscovered the truth that 
we are justified by faith, he also rediscov- 
ered the truth of God’s grace. The for- 
giveness of our sins is not something we 


' can win by our deeds. It is something that 


has been secured for us by Jesus Christ. 
Our part is only to accept what He offers. 
Grace is only present where there is no 
payment. Grace is a gift. It is free. To 
attempt to pay for it is an insult to the 
gracious giver. We will try to please God 
by our lives, but never as a payment for 
salvation. Love is the motive for our at- 
tempt to live godly lives. Thanksgiving to 
God is all we can return to Him for our 
salvation. And that is not a payment. “By 
grace are ye saved” means that our sal- 
vation is God’s free gift. 


Means 
How do we receive this grace? We be- 
lieve that God uses means by which He 
sends His grace upon us. We have to know 


‘of His offer of salvation or we will not 


accept it. Indeed we need the Holy Spirit 


or we will not want to accept it even after 
we know of it. There are two means by 
which God’s grace comes to us: the Word 
of God and the sacraments. 

Perhaps we might realize how important 
these are if we could think of our re- 
ligious hope without them. Suppose there 
were no Word and no sacraments? This 
would make us depend entirely on our 
own human reason. Natural religion would 
be our only hope. The very highest forms 
of religion outside of Christianity give us 
no comfort in the presence of death and 
no power in the presence of sin. Without 
the Word we would be like men lost on a 
starless night in an unlimited desert. We 
would not know that God loves us. We 
would not know of Christ. We would not 
know of forgiveness. We would not have 
the faintest ray of hope. As we need 
grace, so we need the means by which 
grace is made available for us. 


The Word 


Lutherans have not been satisfied with 
the statement that the Bible contains the 
Word of God. This is of course true, but 
not all the truth. It might mean that the 
Bible contained a great deal that was 
error. Then it would mean that we would 
have to select the true from the false in 
the Bible, a most dangerous liberty. Nat- 
urally we would be influenced by our own 
desires. We would accept what we wanted 
to accept and reject what we did not want. 

The Bible is the Word of God in the 
statement of our faith. It is true in all 
matters that pertain to religion. It is not 
a text for biology or for chemistry. It 
knows nothing of electricity or of air- 
planes. There is no reason that it should. 
Those are matters for the investigation 
and discovery of the human mind. But 
man, by his own wisdom, cannot know 
God. The Bible is the revelation of God 
to us, the gracious gift of salvation comes 
to us through the Bible. The Holy Spirit 
Himself comes through its pages to help 
us to believe. 

The center of the Bible is Jesus Christ. 
Every part of the Bible is tested by its 
relationship to Him. The Bible could be 
made to teach almost any queer doctrine 
if we did not interpret it in the light of 
Jesus Christ. He gives unity to the Bible. 
He is the Gift of grace, the most precious 
Gift of heaven. The Bible is the means 
through which we can know Him and ac- 
cept Him as our Saviour. 


The Sacraments 


Sacrament means literally a holy or 
sacred thing. We accept two sacraments 
in the Lutheran Church. The Roman 
Church accepts seven. We offer a three- 
fold definition by which we know a sacra- 
ment. It must be instituted by Christ, it 
must offer an earthly element and it must 
also promise a heavenly gift. Both Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper fulfill these 
requirements. 

Baptism was instituted by Christ. Read 
Matthew 28:18-20; Mark 16:15, 16. Bap- 


tism offers an earthly element. The rite 
of baptism was not originated by Christ 
but had been practiced quite commonly in 
Judaism. Water was used as a sign of the 
cleansing of the soul from sin through for- 
giveness. Jesus adopted this earthly sign 
when He instituted Christian baptism. 
Baptism also offers a heavenly gift. Read 
Acts 2:38. The Holy Spirit Himself comes 
into the soul through baptism, bringing 
forgiveness of sins. All this is the free gift 
of God. It is by grace. 

The Lord’s Supper was also instituted 
by Christ. Read Matthew 26: 26-28; Mark 
14: 22-25; Luke 22:19, 20; I Corinthians 
11:23-29. The elements offered are first 
bread, the most widely used and easily 
obtained food. For the sacrament we 
generally use bread without yeast, by tra- 
dition, not by a command of Christ. Yeast 
is considered a symbol of sin. Most Lu- 
therans use wafers because they are most 
convenient. The essential is that bread be 
used. The second element is wine, or the 
juice of the grape. It also was a common 
drink in Palestine, most easily obtained. 
There is no command as to quality or 
color. It must be the juice of the grape. 
Bread and wine are the earthly elements. 

The Body and Blood of Christ are the 
heavenly gifts promised in the sacrament. 
We must not place a crass or unnatural 
interpretation on these gifts of the sacra- 
ment. They are the life of Christ, freely 
given for us. As the bread and wine be- 
come a part of the body through eating, 
so the Christ becomes a part of our souls 
through faith. To say that the bread and 
wine only represent the presence of Christ 
is to meet the gift offered with only par- 
tial faith. We cannot define just how the 
bread and wine become the body and 
blood of Christ.: There have been many 
efforts to describe the relationship. The 
three prepositions, in, with and under, have 
been used but with little real satisfac- 
tion. The real presence of Christ in this 
sacrament is a mystery and the believer 
knows that it is true even though he can- 
not explain it. He leaves the altar spir- 
itually renewed with a new sense of the 
indwelling of Christ. He knows that what 
Christ promised has come true in his re- 
ception of the sacrament. 

The late Dr. John A. W. Haas writes 
clearly and simply in The New Testament 
Commentary about the means of grace. 
“The instrumentalities through which the 
Spirit brings salvation to men are called 
means of grace. They convey the con- 
descending and saving love of God to be- 
lievers, for it is in this manner that grace 
comes. . . . The preaching of the Word 
and the administration of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are entrusted to the church, 
which is to carry out the will of Christ in 
conveying them to men. To effect this 
purpose there exists the office of the min- 
istry.” The church exists to bring means 
of grace to men. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 21. Next 
topic, The Lutheran World Convention. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A CROW TO PICK 


A munisteR’s wife has a crow to pick 
with the ministers. She has been married 
to one of them for fifty years, and has 
learned to know the fine things and the 
faults of our clergy. When she aspired to 
marry into this noble profession, she 
thought it the most wonderful thing that 
could happen to a young lady. She still 
thinks it was, but she knows now more 
of the “noblesse oblige” involved in such 
a partnership, the many duties and the 
great patience demanded. 


The Ministers Try Her Patience, 
Too 


She has been honored by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania’s election to the 
Board of its Home for Orphans and Aged 
at Germantown, and has borne the duties 
involved with delight. But there has been 
one exception, when she tried to reach all 
the pastors of the Ministerium by corre- 
spondence, asking them to report to her 
key women who would help make the ap- 
proaching eightieth anniversary of the 
home a financial success. She fears that 
the majority of them are “indisposed.” 
They have not followed their doctor’s di- 
rections. At the last meeting of the Minis- 
terium, the home was given permission to 
present its cause in connection with this 
coming anniversary. And our doctor, 
President Pfatteicher, sanctioned and pre- 
scribed this. So this longsuffering pastor’s 
wife, whose patience is now exhausted, 
sent letters to all the pastors, from whom 
a simple reply was requested and expected. 
But many of them seem suffering with a 
subnormal temperature, as indicated by 
their inactivity. Perhaps they have writ- 
er’s cramp? Or they have fallen into the 
River Lethe, and are soaked with its for- 
getfulness? If they wish women who are 
active and alive to serve on their boards, 
they better return to health and fight off 
this spring lassitude. The excuses, re- 
ceived in some few cases, were not really 
reasons. They were as sick and weak as 
the writers. 


A Busy Woman Wishes Others to 
Get Busy 


She has been associated with a congre- 
gation which has all the societies and 
activities the law allows, and a few more. 
And as the pastor’s wife is a member of 
them all, as far as health and home du- 
ties allow, she naturally covets a share in 
all the good that can be done in this topsy- 
turvy world. She does not hesitate to jog 
her reverend spouse, and see that he 
makes all the appeals coming from the 
church at large, and they are many, I 
admit. After doing his bounden duty, the 
responsibility rests with the congregation. 
But do not those pastors need a shot in 
the arm (the writing one), who have not 
distributed the literature sent them by 
our Home, and not put its attractive pos- 
ter on their bulletin boards? Should they 
not ‘do. their part to make» this «eightieth 
anniversary semething in which our’ whole 


Ministerium can rejoice, and which will 
make our orphans and aged more com- 
fortable and happy? 


Winding Up Pastors Who Run 
Down 


We know what the X-ray does. Much 
as we dread its diagnosis, it reveals the 
sore spots, and after that it may need the 
gentle touch of some woman’s hand to heal 
them. But in this case they have so many 
duties in the church that we ought not 
expect more of them than lending a hand, 
as the pastor’s wife generally does. Won't 
some of them wind up their reverend 
partners, in case they have run down in 
this matter of the Home? Of course some 
of them say: “You have called me, and 
not my wife.” But I am not sure this 
covers the case. She ought to call him 
down once in a while, or wake him up to 
do his duty. Let our young men, prepar- 
ing for the ministry swallow this pill, or 
they may have one more bitter to swallow 
later. They say we women select our 
husbands, and even sometimes do the pro- 
posing, if he is a timid little minister, so 
why not jog his memory about the Home? 


How Much the Pastor’s Wife Does 


What she wears may be nobody’s busi- 
ness; what she does, is everybody’s. Her 
intimate friends are naturally the active 
women of the church and her care for 
the whole sick congregation. She has to 
lead off, where suppers, teas, coffees and 
bazaars are needed to get money out of 
that large group of people who will not 
give unless they get. The only redeem- 
ing feature here is the sociability and fel- 
lowship that some people never get outside 
of their church. We regret that so much 
of the world creeps into the church. One 
minister keeps a favorite brand of sar- 
dines on hand for the times his wife 
neglects him to serve at the church, pre- 
paring meals for others. We of the parson- 
age never complain of ennui or monotony. 
We cannot do as we please and get away 
with it. We must fill our lives with love, 
forget self and think of others. 

No! My husband did not write this. I 
just found a few spare moments to sit 
down and grouch, because I am deter- 
mined our dear orphans and aged shall not 
be neglected, and the literature shall not 
be wasted which was sent to every one 
of you ministers in the Ministerium. Come 
and join me in a new game we have in- 
vented. It is called “Bags and Tags.” You 
can secure them from Mrs. J. W. Richards, 
1423 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


However humble be your lot, 
Howe’er your hands are fettered, 

You cannot think a noble thought 
But all the world is bettered. 

With every impulse, deed or word 
Wherein life blends with duty, 

A message speeds along the cord 
That gives the earth more beauty. 

—Author Unknown. 
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A GIFT FOR THE 
SEMINARY GRADUATE 


Common Service Book 


Music Editions 


AUTHORIZED EDITION 


One to Three Stanzas of Hymn Printed 
Between the Staves of the Music 
PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER 
Size, 53g x 8 inches. 

No. 591—Blue Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, blue headbands, gilt back title, and 
siae title in gilt ornamented box rule..$2.00 

No. 592—Morocco Grained (Keratol) Bind- 
ing, limp, round corners, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker .........c00 as 

No. 593—French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, back title and side cross in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk headbands and 
THATIKOT) Be veesrerereittesteer corre tree antatencensbereceatees $5.00 

No. 594— Persian Morocco, semi-fiexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker ...........00 $6.00 

No. 595—RED Turkey Morocco, semi-flex- 
ible, round corners, gold roll, back title in 
gold, red under gold edges, silk headbands 
ANG INMATES a, ecsevecenevsen ccenetececenencesuavencer . $10.00 


PRINTED ON BOOK PAPER 


No. 590—MISSION EDITION. Durably bound 
in dark green cloth, plain edges, gilt back 
and side titles. A popular inexpensive 
binding, printed on book paper from the 
same plates as the Bible paper bindings. 


$1.25 
REVISED EDITION 


With the Words of the Hymns Separate 
from the Music 
PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER 
Size, 6 x 83g inches. 

No. 500—Cardinal Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, headbands, back title in gilt, and 
side title in gilt ornamented box........ $2.00 

No. 503— Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title and 
side cross in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker ..........000 $6.00 


THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES 


This EDITION of this conventional pocket- 
size MANUAL FOR THE PASTOR contains 
the “Occasional Services” from the “Com- 
mon Service Book” together with thirty 
new orders and offices. Provision is thus 
made for practically every occasion in the 
life of the church for which a service form 
is required. 

Size, 414 x 636 inches. Red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and marker. 


No. 1. French Morocco, limp, book paper: ; 
i 


No. 2. Persian Morocco, flexible, kera tol 
lined, thin, Bible paper $3.25 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Authorized by The United Lutheran Church 
; in America 


Prepared by The Common Service Book 
Committee 


A wide range of conditions and circum- 
stances is provided for, the 399 collects and 
prayers and the thirty general prayers being 
grouped under more than 250 classifications. 

This manual will serve as a valuable aid, 
for specific use or as suggestively helpful, 
for the pastor, and also for church workers, 
church organizations, and the family circle. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


A Year’s Activities in the Lutheran Nurses’ 
Guild, Milwaukee, Wis. 


By Minnie Mary Beltz, R.N. 


Toe Milwaukee Chapter of the Lu- 
theran Nurses’ Guild has completed one 
year of interesting activity. To encourage 
daily devotions and to foster a conscious 
Christian attitude in facing personal and 
professional problems, and to provide 
wholesome social life and Christian friend- 
ship among student and graduate nurses 
has been our aim. In retrospect we call 
to mind: 

Successful Living presented by Dr. Mary 
EF. Markley at our first meeting at Mil- 
waukee Hospital School of Nursing, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1938. Responsibilities of a Chris- 
tian Nurse was shared with us by Mr. 
J. G. Norby, superintendent of Columbia 
Hospital. Glimpses Into the Future was 
given by Mabel L. Thorstensen at our 
April meeting at St. Luke’s Hospital. 


Forward with Christ by the Rev. John I. 
Meck was the theme for our vesper serv- 
ice at the Milwaukee Hospital Chapel. 
Songs by the Milwaukee Hospital student 
chorus added much to the evening’s 
meaning. 


Around the Campfire with a picnic sup- 
per was held in June at one of the city 
parks. Vacation Round-Up Time at Mount 
Sinai Hospital was in September. Each 
council member gave interesting bits of 
her summer’s vacation and the meeting 
was concluded by showing the L. S. A. A. 
Ashram movies. 


Creative Curiosity by Dr. Mary E. 
Markley was aroused in us at the October 
meeting, which was a state-wide banquet at 
the Aberdeen Hotel. It was held in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin State Nurses’ 
Convention, thus affording opportunity of 
uniting with co-workers from various sec- 
tions of the state. Our November meeting 
was held at the far-famed Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School. A trip through the build- 
ing preceded motion pictures of Europe 
by Herman Fritschel, D.D., superintendent 
of Milwaukee Hospital. 


A Christmas Musical was given at Lake 
Park Lutheran Church December 12. The 
L. S. A. of State Teachers’ College and 
Marquette University participated. A fel- 
lowship supper concluded a most inspir- 
ing Sunday afternoon. A Trip to the Orient 
was the theme for the first meeting in 
1939; this was held at Reformation Church. 
Following a prayer service the work of 
Lutheran Missions was interestingly and 
challengingly presented by various groups. 


The four-fold purpose of the Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild has always been kept in 
mind in the programs presented. Our at- 
tendance has been between seventy-five 
and ninety student and graduate nurses. 
Our active membership is forty-eight. The 
council meets regularly the first Monday 
of each month. At all council and group 
meetings the first part is devoted to prayer 
and meditation. 

The wholesome success and progress is 
in part due to our advisers. Miss Mabel 
Thorstensen, field secretary of the Lu- 
theran: Welfare Society of Wisconsin, and 
Miss Hattie Anderson, vocational guidance 
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director at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, have been a great inspiration to 
us. To the Rev. Einar Larson, pastor of 
Mount Hope Church, we are grateful for 
a guiding hand and help. Most of all ex- 
perience has shown us the importance of 
personal work. The Lutheran Nurses’ 
Guild has grown, but much hard work lies 
ahead before we shall have reached our 
goal. 

The council for 1939 consists of: Minnie 
Mary Beltz, chairman; Viola Ray, secre- 
tary; Esther Engelein, treasurer; Arlein 
Budahn, Edna Busack, Caroline Hummel, 
Millie Jacobson, Magdalene Jackson, Laura 
Kessel, Marie Pabst, Ida Ranum, Gertrude 
Sanberg, Lily Svendson, Katherine West- 
phal. In addition one student from every 
hospital is to be appointed to the council. 


GRATITUDE TO WAGNER 
COLLEGE 


Helen M. Harris, Director National Youth 
Administration, Pays Tribute to Lutheran 
Institution* 


In connection with Wagner College Choir 
Broadcast 


Ir 17 1s true that “he who hath music on 
his lips hath beauty in his soul,” then the 
soul of Wagner College must be very fair 
indeed. The moving quality of the musi- 
cianship of the choir to which we have 
been listening suggests an understanding 
of more than music—a sense of fellowship 
with human beings—a love of people for 
themselves, an awareness of the far reaches 
of the human spirit. 

Wagner College has borne out the im- 
pression the choir gives us in the type of 
leadership it has given the community. 
Its liberal policies have made it a center 
where intellectual freedom is paramount. 
Its truly democratic structure makes it 
possible for young people of all races and 
creeds to live in its dormitories and work 
together in its classrooms, confident that 
their preparation for life will transcend 
the merely academic. Its close touch with 
its community has enriched both college 
and community. It has offered extension 
courses to hundreds of people who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear the fine list of faculty members and 
visiting speakers on current social prob- 
lems. It has tied into its own curriculum 
the special courses required in nurses’ 
training at the Staten Island hospital. A 
further example of this is the proposed 
settlement house the college is establish- 
ing in a neglected area of the island that 
is almost totally unserved at present by 
any social organization. This experimental 
project will serve as an outpost in the 
Sociology Department of the college. Fol- 
lowing the time-honored patterns of Toyn- 
bee Hall and Oxford University of Chicago 
Commons and Chicago University, of 
Union Settlement and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, students and 
a faculty member will live in the Settle- 
ment and work in the neighborhood on the 
problems of the community. There is no 


* By Radio on March 18, 1939, with Wagner 
Choir Broadcast. 
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better way for young people to learn at 
first hand the social and economic struc- 
ture of our society or to develop their own 
powers as citizens in a democracy. 

Significant has been President Stough- 
ton’s understanding of what the National 
Youth Administration might mean to the 
youth of Staten Island. He has put the 
facilities of the college at our disposal 
from the beginning and has given his 
counsel and help in setting up both the 
part-time work program and the student 
aid. We are grateful for the opportunity 
to work with an institution that sees so 
clearly that in this troubled world edu- 
cation must interpret and strengthen the 
principles of true democracy, and has the 
courage to assume the leadership so 
needed in our time. 


WHEATON CONGREGATION 
BECOMES SELF-SUP- 
PORTING 


St. Paul’s Church in Wheaton, II1., fin- 
ished its eleventh year of history by be- 
coming self-supporting. 

The annual congregational meeting in 
January was an occasion of joy. Finances 
were in good condition and all organiza- 
tions reported a splendid year of activity 
and accomplishment. Benevolences were 
again paid 100 per cent. Mortgages were 
reduced $800, a substantial amount con- 
tributed in cash to the twentieth anniver- 
sary fund, andthe communing’*memiber-= 
ship substantially increased. The second 
son of the congregation entered the Chris- 
tian ministry in the person of the Rev. 
Ray Shawl, now pastor of Trinity Church, 
Milledgeville, Ill. Mrs. Shawl, formerly 
Miss Florence Wenzel, was also a member 
of the congregation. The first son of St. 
Paul’s to enter the ministry was the Rev. 
Luther Mueller, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Harvard, Ill. 

During the eleven years there were re- 
ceived into membership 414 confirmed 
members. There is now a confirmed mem- 
bership of 260, and a baptized membership 
of 391, and a Sunday school of 165. 

The property consists of a six-room 
colonial parsonage built during the second 
year, and a spacious two-story brick 
church building, formerly a school build- 
ing. It has been remodeled and newly 
furnished with proper churchly appoint- 
ments, and has a seating capacity of 250 
in the church auditorium on the second 
floor, and two large Sunday school and 
social rooms on the first floor, in addition 
to a kitchen. In the basement there is a 
recreational room equipped with ping- 
pong tables and shuffle board. The build- 
ing has proved to be very practical during 
the years of this congregation’s mission 
history. 

In addition to the Sunday school, the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the Aid, the 
Brotherhood and the Luther League are 
very strong and are responsible for the 
splendid record of the congregation. These 
organizations have two aims: to keep the 
spiritual and social life of the congregation 
at high tide. They are doing both com- 
paratively well. 
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GOPHER NOTES 
By Pastor A. H. Gottfried Gjevre 


ALL RoADS lead to Salem English Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, where the 
forty-ninth annual convention of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
Northwest will convene May 2-4. Synod 
will assemble in a recently enlarged and 
beautified edifice which takes its place 
among the many truly inspiring temples 
of worship now found upon the territory 
of the Northwest Synod. The Rev. Paul 
Luther Wetzler is pastor of the host 
church. In 1941 synod can celebrate its 
golden jubilee. 

In 1891 the Synod of the Northwest was 
organized with seven pastors and six con- 
gregations and 343 communicants. It was 
often spoken of as “the little synod with 
the big name.” Often it was ridiculed and 
misunderstood. But time has proven its 
ability to weather any storm. Today it 
numbers 104 pastors, 91 parishes, 101 con- 
gregations, and about 62,000 baptized, 
42,000 confirmed and 32,000 communicant 
members. The total valuation of its church 
property is $4,610,535. 


St. Luke’s English Lutheran Church of 
Oxboro, Minn., the Rev. James R. Sonnen- 
berg pastor, can look back to a most suc- 
cessful year, having received into its mem- 
bership since last Easter twenty-six adults 
and seven infants by baptism. Within the 
last four years the church school has more 
than doubled, now numbering 130 pupils. 
Pastor Sonnenberg is also chaplain under 
the Lutheran Welfare Society of Minne- 
sota at the Hennepin Home near Hopkins. 

By press and by radio we receive re- 
ports that this Easter is the greatest for 
church attendance ever reported. Every 
place of worship, from store room to 
cathedral, was filled to capacity. Our 
brethren report greater numbers receiv- 
ing the Sacrament of the Altar than any 
year heretofore. 


On Wednesday evening of Holy Week 
Holy Trinity Church of Minneapolis re- 
ceived into membership “a congregation 
within a congregation,” when one hundred 
souls united with the parish. Hundreds 
partook of the Sacrament of the Altar that 
evening, when the writer assisted and 
gave the meditation. Succeeding evenings 
other hundreds likewise availed them- 
selves of this privilege. The Rev. C. H. 
Bartsch is pastor of this parish. 


Your writer, together with his congre- 
gation, experienced a most fruitful Holy 
Season this Lent and Easter. On Maundy 
Thursday evening for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, the Rev. Theodore Huggenvik, 
professor of religion at St. Olaf College in 
nearby Northfield, preached the sermon 
and assisted with the administration of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Professor 
Huggenvik is an author of note and a most 
forceful speaker. 


A group of adults was received into 
membership in St. John’s, Lakeville, on 
the second service of Easter Day, making 
a total of thirty-nine adults received since 
last Easter Monday. The largest number 
of communicants on record in the parish 
communed this Eastertide. 
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THIRD REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 
Returns from 418 Parishes Show 7,315 Confirmations and Adult 


Baptisms; 6,268 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 13,583. 


Infant Baptisms Number 5,293 
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St. John’s was host to the annual Pre- 
Lenten Retreat of the Central Conference 
of the Synod of the Northwest. Thirty-five 
pastors were present, six of these being 
visiting brethren from that same number 
of Lutheran synods. That is a unionism 
that is extremely healthy and helpful to 
the soul. The Rev. Dr. P. H. Roth and 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Raun, both of our North- 
western Seminary, brought most helpful 
and heart-searching messages. 

May 19-20 St. John’s will be host to the 
State Church School Association’s Con- 
vention of the Central Conference. 


Lest some of our readers do not know, 
Gopher stands for Minnesota, the North 
Star state. Minnesota also means Luther- 


anism. 
Did You Know? 


Did you know the Government’s re- 
ligious census credited Minnesota with 
481,309 Lutherans in 1926? We are anxious 
to see the new report of the census bureau. 

Did you know in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and nearby suburbs there are 157 
Lutheran congregations at present and 
that of this number twenty-four are in 
connection with the U. L. C. A.? 

Did you know in Minnesota there are 
four major Lutheran colleges with an 
enrolment of more than 2,400 students? 

Did you know there are three Lutheran 
Theological Seminaries in the Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul? 

Did you know one of the oldest congre- 
gations in Minnesota was founded by 
Father Heyer in the year 1857? This con- 
gregation, Trinity, is now connected with 
the Synodical Conference. 

Did you know the largest Lutheran 
church building in North America is the 
Central Lutheran Church in Minneapolis 
with a seating capacity of 2,700? 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


THE SEASON of penitence and fasting is 
past; another glorious Easter has made its 
niche in the marble of time and every 
pastor, tired and worn from his laborious 
and multiple duties and responsibilities, 
steps back to get a perspective of the 
spiritual, numerical and financial accom- 
plishments of his respective congregation. 
The writer has contacted many of the men 
in this Conference, and the general ap- 
praisal seems to be a most blessed Lenten 
and Easter season. 

Each pastor conducted his Lenten serv- 
ices throughout the season, the time, of 
course, varying with the local conditions. 
The attendance reported by the pastors 
was most encouraging. “A Children’s 
Lenten Service” was reported by the Rev. 
Tressler Bolton, pastor of the Forreston 
Lutheran Church, Forreston, Ill., which 
to our knowledge was the only one of its 
kind in the whole Northern Conference 
and one of two in the entire state. The 
other was conducted by North Austin 
Lutheran Church, Dr. F. W. Otterbein 
pastor. Although the attendance at these 
services was nothing spectacular, they 
were sufficient to give the pastor encour- 
agement and to satisfy him, in his own 
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mind, that the adventure was worth the 
price paid in labor and time. The order 
of service used at these services was a 
hymn by the children followed by the 
opening of the Vesper Service. A psalm 
was read, then prayer and a sermon in 
story form. After the sermon, all prayed 
together the Lord’s Prayer and the chil- 
dren were dismissed with the Benediction. 


A Unique Celebration 

In speaking of this congregation, they 
had a unique privilege on the night of 
April 12, at which time they celebrated a 
triple golden anniversary. Pastor Bolton 
gives the following account: 

“March 24, 1889, during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Charles Fickinger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel W. Mumma and Miss Emma 
Eakle, with eight other persons, presented 
themselves for membership in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Forreston, Ill. 
After fifty years have passed into history, 
those same three people are to be found 
still active in the same church. Not one 
of these people has been satisfied to be 
‘Just a member’ of the church, but each 
has considered it a real privilege to take 
an active part in the work of Christ. 

“For many years Mr. Mumma served as 
a member of the church council and also 
held other offices in the church. Only last 
year he served as the lay delegate of the 
congregation to the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Synod of The United 
Lutheran Church in America, which was 
held in St. John’s Church, Sterling. Mrs. 
Mumma has been a member of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the church for many years 
and is still carrying on her part of this 
work. Miss Eakle has also been a member 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society for many years, 
and has held an office in that group for 
several years, and is now vice-president. 

Unless illness or bad weather prevents 
it, these three people are in their pews 
for worship each Sunday morning. If you 
were to ask any one of them the reason 
they have remained active in the work of 
the Church of Christ throughout the fifty 
years, they would all tell you that it was 
only through the power of Jesus Christ 
that they were able. 

A very fine testimonial supper was given 
in their honor. Several letters were read 
by the pastor, in which the former pastor, 
the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, president of the Illinois Synod, and 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of The United 
Lutheran Church, sent greetings. Dr. 
Knubel’s letter in part was as follows: 


Dr. Knubel’s Greeting 


“It is right that the congregation give 
some attention to this golden jubilee, and 
I am happy to add a word on behalf of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
fact that all three of them have continued 
for this length of time is a true indication 
of their personal fidelity to the church 
and also to their Lord. Let us, however, 
realize the opposite truth,—namely, the 
church’s and Christ’s fidelity to them dur- 
ing all these years. He, the Lord of the 
church, has kept them for this half cen- 
tury and indicated thereby His willingness 
to keep all of us through our years. I have 
grown to love that word “keep.” If you 
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will read the 121st Psalm with its reitera- 
tion of the word, you gain an increasing 
appreciation of our Lord’s constancy to us. 
It is furthermore significant to note that 
the benediction to us is to “keep” us— 
“the Lord bless you and keep you.” It is 
impossible for us, and even impossible for 
those three individuals, to tell what God 
has done for their souls in these years, but 
a summary of His loving care is found in 
that word “keep.” It would seem as 
though all of us might lift a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for the fidelity of 
these three individuals, but then also 
thanksgiving for His fidelity to them and 
to us all.” 

There were present two pupils who Mr. 
Mumma taught fifty-eight years ago; the 
Rev. T. G. Breaw, pastor of the United 
Brethren Church, Richland Center, Wis., 
and his sister, Mrs. W. H. Piper of Leaf 
River, Ill. Mr. Breaw told of the peda- 
gogical policy of his old teacher in that 
he never used the rod but invariably won 
his children through love. 

Your scribe brought greetings from the 
Lutheran Church at Lanark, and the Rev. 
J. E. Dale, president of the Northern Con- 
ference, was the speaker for the evening. 
So we attest to a grand celebration for 
three grand people in recognition of their 
fifty years of faithful service to their 
Christ in one and the same church, 


Here and There 


For the First Lutheran Church, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill., Pastor Dolbeer reports a most 
blessed Lenten and Easter season with all 
services well attended. 


Pastor Shawl of Trinity Church, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ill., reports that they almost 
had to push out the walls to take care of 
their Easter attendance, the largest on 
record. 


The Rev. Carl Kammeyer, pastor of the 
Polo Church, attests to a very large in- 
gathering of new members and a very 
fruitful Easter season. 


Your scribe, pastor of Trinity Church. 
Lanark, Ill., confirmed the largest class in 
the history of the congregation on Palm 
Sunday. On Easter morning he received 
the largest ingathering of adults at any 
one time, and in the afternoon baptized 
twelve infants and children. The largest 
communion on record was celebrated at 
the eleven o’clock service. 


The Freeport District Brotherhood met 
on the evening of March 13, in the parish 
house of St. John’s Church, Pearl City, 
Ill., the Rev. H. E. Bernhard pastor. Eighty- 
three men enjoyed a very fine evening of 
spiritual and social fellowship. The Rev. 
Walter Bucklin of Chadwick, Ill., read 
scripture and the Rev. Tressler Bolton 
offered prayer. A special musical presen- 
tation was given by soloists from the 
Pearl City School Band, which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the men. The speaker 
for the evening was the Rev. Fred Mill- 
house of Messiah Church, Rockford, Ill, 
who spoke on the subject, “Brother.” 

After the benediction was pronounced 
by Dr. Hersch of Rock Grove, Ill., the men 
assembled in the recreation room, where 
refreshments were enjoyed by all. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


ANOTHER item has been put on the Flor- 
ida calendar of observances. “Know Flor- 
ida Week” is sponsored by the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, its avowed 
purpose being better to acquaint Florida 
residents and visitors with this great state. 

It is said that Florida more than doubles 
its population during the winter “season.” 
The Bureau of Vital Statistics declares 
that in 1938 the 
state’s popula- 
tion was 1,698,000. 
Each winter this 
number is more 
than doubled by 
the estimated in- 
flux of more 
than 2,000,000 
visitors. Half the 
people living in 
Florida today 
were born in 
other © states, 
Georgia taking 
the lead, with 
Alabama _ stand- 
ing second. This state is four times the 
size of Holland and equal in land area to 
the combined states of Maine, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Florida’s 
exhibit space at the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair exceeds that of any other 
state and is equal to that of the entire 
British Empire. Without snow and ice, 
and practically free of fog, the state still 
receives adequate precipitation for its 
multitude of growing things. The state’s 
rainfall annually is 56 inches—almost five 
feet. This winter and spring, however, 
there has been a great lack of rainfall to 
the detriment of blooming fruit trees and 
growing crops. So much so that certain 
parties, no doubt in desperation, sent to 
Mississippi for a 
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Rainmaker 

In a district which produces enormous 
quantities of citrus fruits the growers 
turned to an elderly woman who was 
reputed to have “mysterious powers over 
water,” who, upon arrival established her- 
self on the shores of a lake nearby the 
town of Frostproof. What we would call 
coincidence played into the hands of the 
self-styled “rainmaker.”’ Soon after her 
arrival a light shower did fall. She per- 
sisted in staying long enough for any kind 
of weather to change and for rains to come 
in the natural course. Her efforts, if such 
they should be called, were played up by 
the newspapers, and the community re- 
ceived national prominence for a_ brief 
time, a form of advertisement however 
that some of us feel no one would seek. 
Did Barnum say, “One is born every 
minute?” Maybe his estimate is too low. 


Trees 
We do not believe that Florida can 
measure up to California as to the size 
of trees. But here is a story of big trees 
that at least reminds one of the famous 
Redwood. It is a cypress near the village 
of Longwood, about half way between 
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Middletown, N. Y. .......... Sti John mescysecs a A. Fechner ......:.cccccsse0 fe _ 
(Mifflinburg, Pa. ............. MIESU Me Werarstmeeee : 
|) Wacksburg ea veccercs-rse0 Dreisbachies-cceacns Hes Mi, Rearick +a dara2e 7 #4 
Mifflintown, Pa. ........0 ence ee W. DeLuauter wc. has 5 
Millersburg, Pa. ........... StiPatill a. ciceestestsscueres GC. Li, Mogell eiiiennscnce 24 15 
Milverton, Ont., Can. «...St. Peter, ......0:....:cces B.-A. iGomaninh...cmccr 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ Golgotha .......... Gottfried Kempf ................ 
i = ANGArMAGion! Peessecresesss5 Hi - Ua., Moerketeh..c2. acer 
{Minersville, Pa. ............ Meter at iececsrcesssrsstee le NB 
NBuclosunse basen Trinity Chapel ........ CEL AGNSE 8 Torani caer 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ Mtr Carmel, Racca Ee J. Schmid ee 
" $ Resurrection ............ Emil Neuhardt .... 
Richfield. \.sAeseiesc acv.e N. K. Feddersen .. 
5 bu Wooddale .H. J. Motz-kus .... 
Mishawaka, Ind. .............. Birstieeapeceed satelite, (Ca FRUPSt.\.cccsseatareocreterienert 
Monroeville, Ind. ......... {St Mark... Lewis Westenbarger 
| Marquardt i 
Morganton, N. C. ............ Caliaryigen- cers. tet DIP. Rudisill pee 
Mt. Sidney, Vis -scccec---s SECU La 0 0 hers cere ener on AL Tas) alin cesses acy cece 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. .......... Good Shepherd .........W. C. J. Weidt .... 
Muncie; Inds 5... Vekoihie Jbsieotiine cerpecs L. H. Wyandt ...... 
Myerstown, Pa. ............+ Briedens)  sitesssctsccsentaons EL. Wis LY SOM, coerce eseeeere oa 
Myersville, Md. ............ St. Paul. a 
| Wolfsville, Md. .............. Sts) Vian Keener: REL @ Muller Ge regeorece-sctes 
(Church Eal Ss Vidxiesceee St.) John wes scctencaees 
Nachusa, Wits siccacceen cee St., Paul Qivcctsscsssamens FEM) PsicholZ ya rcescscseterserrss 10 — 
Narrowsburg, N. Y. ...... St. Paul “2. ...Viggo Swensen UB) = 8) 
Nebraska City, Nebr. ....First. ....... reed beer (ek Oe pstel oh 6006 Ue eeeerer reorth 6 18 
(Nefis! Paver eee tee Wmionmeeeee 2 20 
4Saegersville, Pa. ............Heidelberg ........:0... Ee Oe id pear ceeeratarees 10 
|Slatedale, Pa. ou... MPPrinity:, canteen ee 2 
Neudorf, Sask., Can. ...... ZAOME yvttevssteesssereree K. W. Sterzer —_ 
Newark: (OWe has. nonce St. Pauli tock ceance W. M. Brandt ile 
(Penns Creek ............ (14 — 
New Berlin, Pa. ............ {Dry Valley 4 4 
| Lutheran 5 66 
{Bethany ......... — 1 
Newberry, S. ©. ). 02. iSummer Memortit iJ. BW Marmany cern 9 10 
(Newbrook, Alta, Can-Drinity) «mses i 
eee Alta., Can......Golgotha ... = 
Mapova, Alta., Can.......St. Paul = 
Newcastle, Pa. ..........c0000 St. John ... 16 
Newcomerstown, O. ...... St. Paul 5 
New Florence, Pa. ........ St. John ... 1 
eivate Dae caccsstareenetes PAC peer 5 3 
. (Salemi iesotehe oS 
New Franklin, Pa. ....... Vsolomen yet 
New Freedom, Pa. ........ New Freedom Par.....M. E. Smith ......cccccccsccseesees 22 «8 
Newport, Va. ccesccsscsescsss St-< Paull hes memes 2 1 
frome Wades ove Memorial oo... | mu eg te faa 
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Winter Park and Sanford. These are the 


si g § dimensions: Height, 126 feet; circumfer- 
ce ee Bence, 42.9 feet; diameter, 1714 feet, and 
~ . 
1 : So go @ the age, about 3,000 years. According, 
Bisce Consrexntion Bester BA - on therefore, to Old Testament records, the 
a | £ 3 3S & tree was growing about the time Moses 
5 z 356 £ a was leading the children of Israel out of 
; : Egypt. It was nearly 1,000 years old when 
New York, N. Y. seoleebiscas Christ ier ccescceretisseetes F, W. Teichmann 14 44 58 36 Nebuchadnezzar was king of Babylon. This 
x e BS Grace sosennenennnennnsnnnnnnnns mele 10 14 24 11 P?orida tree with six other great cypresses 
# , se Holy Trinity 9 34 43 16 stands in a six-acre public park, and the 
e \ a St. Matthew patirctaneasaece O. A. Plagemann ................. 49 52101 59 Florida Federation of Garden Clubs is 
Transfiguration ....00F. EH WESt ccescscccsessececsessesseees 49 37 86 47 pledged to protect the area. 
eS aha monssnusensens mores cecceasresusecsevese \George Eine eee ye = ns aa All of this reminds us that one can “tour 
it ie e s Sate c ie A eed eR das 2Ae ae peas Sa tthe worlds without leaving Floxidal There 
OLBISCOWM PAs sccessseesnse Win tyeeeete aces ereeres Be eB SO LANL E Meter ives tasaetsocerendsn> = aremihe) Oricatih Gardena Jacksonville 
North Bellmore, N. Y.....Grace .......... Apa eey lh AST ReCSONE (Sloe aeepeerce eres 8 13 21 — Japanese,'Gardens -Clearwater;, Hindu 
OS come Ind. ..... ot ie elec ame 7 », Be Sh LSE Uvie EVAN ayer ee | ; a . ' Temple, Lakeland; (Belgium) Bok Tower, 
North Manchester, Ind..Zion saessassnsmnen H. R. Ogle RI ee ee a aa 
North Platte, Nebr. ....... Firwt cateeuteastete G. K. Rubrecht 25 27 52 25 ue Breese atari ocichesg andi ce 
forth, ad infinitum. 
KOLA IN. a). sesoscecssessevens St. Markieasteeeeneen (CE Dy Bs ian eee eer TEN Salih 74S) a 
(Old Zionsville, Pa. ..1-ZiOr ..sccccsssecccsessereeseees VevCowicantniay f59 — 59 — Religious Observances 
re Pa aces Shee Hila eects if 2 a a a Bilecel eit cate bleceaning eh nostlinae 
ao eee oa ee. 52 78 29 gical churches in the acknowledgment of 
‘ “ St. Mark Boa the value of the observance of the Lenten 
(Osterburg, Pa. ou... St. Peter .... Sgt sand Easter seasons. In most congregations 
ESSER ATR A. c.c.sscsecenucncees St; Johns =. — 3 1. special “pre-Easter” services are held each 
MBedtord, PA. cssvssssc--ss-cr Messiah — — 2 year. Although failing to use the terms, 
| livnilesi) TE eps peer cea St. Paul | — — 1. these services have value because they 
Ozone Park, N. Y. ......... St. Matthew «ccc Fred McLaughlin ............. 26 24 50 15 come at this particular time of the Church 
: Year. “A rose by any other name would 
: smell as sweet.” 
Pasadena, Calif. ...........+ Wtibovlina cocemeneeerca ore is a aah ae ae 13 33 46 12 In increasing numbers early Easter Day 
(Holy Trinity ) ir cht, aaa Bs, tT ae CY ldypeosin? 2° services, usually at the beach or public 
PSTEOW GE Cec akeccoscseseessns 4 Beta pi foe en SOeASirUM seater crs OR Are LS 7 oe park, are being held in many parts of 
‘ [St. John a i ahe-1t'5 Florida. Crowds in increasing numbers 
Pen Argyl, Pa. ssc: Sijonn ten OM Shinerte eo... 17 15 32 13 attend. Preachers, too, are growing in ap- 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............ peace dotinlcoe heRe iM Le See a Ee ee ie SG Sale anes fe hed et oe 
es 3 Sie Restos cccssstossessace PPP INGLIN Joneses ea RON es 5 
sf a St, Matthew .............T. B. Peery ....... . 7 10 17. 7 that kind of minister has been outgrown 
2 ‘ Gia Petes ie, Gey s Rhoda “Sanccus ect 23 29 52 12 who on Easter Day, in the presence of a 
‘ % Str-SUNEON wore ilisncpeessss BVA IT. CLAUD Ghent 37 16 53 15 crowded church that eagerly expected to 
‘ Q St. Thomas ....... Pls DY ANILO | Syactevas suena — 7 7 — hear an Easter sermon, were exhorted 
s * Tabernacle ....... HOWe Je, Millers drs cv 33 31 64 21 rather concerning the example of the 


MEO GAMUNG Ia, ceseccrerrecnses-s Obes CED Mrs: sccsebarssarseceens IME AL JONSON cccctesseceeescceeee 7a tli ees prodigal ssont 
| Pine Grove, Pa. ....1..+ Salem eervacscseese-cscnser ) (L6Ne 2oerSine 4 
Geigertown, Pa. ............ Ste CRIS) aeece cate Nevin Gearhart ......0....0 APES) ee aie 2 gil 
|Summit Station, Pa......St. Mark «0... [8 — 8 — BY THE OLD VENANGO 
ittsbureh., Pa. «....-csesc0s0s Mirste teen cheer cniits. dioalslllly Sheet Arran 120 285 405 al TRAIL 
ES S ELOly sUrimit yarn, IWartAs Berkey Wn2,crec.suc ri al) eh = 15 
* Redeemer eens. ; TSeo0e2S By Rey. L. W. Rupp 
- = St, Luke aN estes 
St. Matthew .... B13 23 A wuuire Easter! The sun rose cold over 
Oma eC, cs.cscscsaosncse J Bethlehem 2 10 2 a country lying white and chill under a 
{Pomaria _...... 2 4 3. blanket of snow! And here we were, 
ocletoyonitate) 0NIG eee Kirstie 1 24 9 starting out to “Easter Sunrise Service!” 
Be Ort amos OLE. -..c....-00nsse--0 St, Mark cer. 21 32 16 Not out-of-doors; that was out of the 
Postville, Iowa... Sty Paul 33 120 28 question. But Emanuel Church was warm. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ...... iNSt nese es a 16 49 11 In the church it was Easter, the altar bright 


Princeton, Tl], ......1....0+0+ St. Matthew ................A. A. Becker .... 8 23 16 with Easter lilies, and candles gleaming 


IPHOSPELILY, toa C. ...cccceseasee Grace yeh aan: G. E. Meetze 8 14 13 in holders that had come as heirlooms 

ue cael” Mt. Tabor ........ 7 14 6 decades ago from a homestead among the 

Mt. Pilgrimieee es. 4 11 3 Covenanters in North Ireland. The service 

[MtmOlivetiie nse J 5 5 4 was well attended. The community partici- 

ss he St. Luke a) Bath. Wo DUC aren reereoerarc 3 18 16 pated in it; Pastor C. W. Johnston and his 

“ “6 2 8 9 United Presbyterian choir had part, and 

* : i § ran 1 1 6 Myr. Lester Goughler sang one of his good 

(Pulaski, Miss. ....sessssseee Luther Chapel | | — — — 3 golos, with Mary Catharine Roth as ac- 

ae Miss. ....... vss FOR MEeIVIOr aM rets..ccscrensect-0 2 — 2 — companist. As she played she sat but a 

Forest, WHPSRE” cron Bethlehem .. J { 1 — al 2 few feet from the grave of her ancestor, 

Punxsutawney, Pa. ..... Ui Qua Eaineiner eek 20.028 } 1 4 5 3 Moravian missionary to the American In- 
J 2 — 2 2 dians, who died in 1791. 

It was Easter; a good Easter. True, we 

Queens Village, N. Y. ....Redeemer ou... Dee HYSpVIG SPOOL Be rcscerayferesesveresaes 35 4 39 1 went to the Easter Communion at eleven 

EUTEMO VaMUL LS Wertescastsssteseseesvse Within eres ae ees F. H. Reninga .. 8 6 14 6. o'clock in driving snow which most folks 

- Luther Memorial ...... TAWeeBingamanin.... 3. 46 8 54 19 thought the most beautiful snowfall of the 
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entire winter. But at daybreak a mourn- 
ing dove had been calling; tracks in the 
snow directly by the front steps made it 
easy to drop into childhood’s imagination 
again and believe the Easter rabbit had 
faithfully made his rounds with his col- 
ored eggs. In the afternoon the sun came 
out gloriously. Though the air remained 
cool, under the influence of the bright sun- 
shine the snow vanished. John Heyl, aged 
ninety-two, our oldest member and the 
town’s oldest citizen, told us as we visited 
him with the Communion that not in his 
memory had there been so white an Easter 
morning, nor, he thought, so beautiful a 
fall of snow as that which filled the air 
as the church people were on their way 
to the morning service. 

We could report a helpful Good Friday 
service. According to custom the Lu- 
therans of Butler held a Three-Hour 
Crucifixion Meditation. St. Mark’s, of the 
American Lutheran Church, was the place; 
attendance was excellent, a filled church. 
The preachers were: from the American 
Lutheran Church, Dr. W. E. Schramm and 
his assistant, Pastor Sandrock, with Pastor 
Brecht from Chicora; and from the United 
Lutheran Church: The Rev. Oscar W. 
Carlson of First Church, now president of 
Pittsburgh Synod’s West Conference; Dr. 
R. W. Doty of Grace Church, also a con- 
ference officer, being treasurer; Pastor 
Hunt, but lately come up from Virginia to 
Trinity on Butler’s Institute Hill; and 
your scribe, come in from Prospect’s 
Emanuel on the Old Venango Trail. 


A Series of Pictures 


Down in Munhall, as a Homestead Mes- 
senger clipping informs us, Messiah 
Church, Dr. Charles M. Teufel, pastor, 
had a Holy Week and Easter feature of 
much interest. Visitors at the dedication 
of the first unit of their church in January 
were delighted with the parchment altar 
painting, “Jesus, the Shepherd,” the handi- 
work of Mrs. Grover C. Garber. This 
painting, illuminated from the rear, faith- 
fully reproduced a window in the old 
church in Homestead. The last word is 
that Mrs. Garber has added two addi- 
tional pictures. One of these, “The Scene 
of the Crucifixion,” was used as the altar 
picture during Holy Week. It is 84 x 60 
inches, and has in all thirty-two figures, 
the painting being done to resemble a 
stained glass window. For Easter the third 
picture was placed by Mrs. Garber and 
her husband; this is “The Risen Christ,” 
and will remain for the five weeks follow- 
ing Easter, when the first painting of 
“Jesus, the Shepherd,” will again be used. 


Among Our Neighbors 

Easter thoughts take us abroad, perhaps 
because Easter Day welcomed back to his 
home our best loved citizen and most loyal 
church member, Samuel Dodds, after 
spending the winter with his boys (which 
means in the president’s house at Prince- 
ton University and at New Rochelle in the 
home of the Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sions’ Executive Secretary). Easter morn- 
ing saw Dr. Dodds taking part in the 
service of his home church, our little 
United Presbyterian Church, the church 
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82 $6 & & 
RabiwayseN nus iecreretes TOMS parcteraressdxesssstesacesee H. W. Hageman 10 11 2 og 
Ramsey, N. J. ...... sees REGECMEL  ......sceeceesseeees Che ATs BOVer eee. 23 29 42 9 
Reading, Pa. J NIGEVCE) Precencteen er ocr CLlEW Kistlersec.. 40 15 55 15 
f a ie lolbia tsyontaly erence C).G.iBeck Sk. 57 43 100 27 
% i INativityecn sess sts L. S. Sweitzer ....... 27 18 45 15 
4 es Stay Mark” o2.c proccess E. R. Deibert ......... 12° 20)5 SoG 
Richmond, Vas ceewrscns: LOPES) ih ee ee rece roo taece J. J. Scherer, Jr. ... 24-27 “SiN 
Rincon, Ga. Ebenezer Par. ........... i. @) Dasher ia... 14). be 
Riverside, Ni Je eens ZION cteetrsrt erie atanesese Ea ES pATtZ meses 26, 4°30 
Roaring Spring, Pa. ...... St. Litre ere cpecesseaneess C. E. Naugle ..... 6) 11 (TS 
Rochester, N. Y. .....cse Redeemer ......scsseseseeees W. L. Dowler ... 42 25 67 18 
Rockford, DN rcmnrcescre Ol Wary ues tacesesess R. H. Daube <......... 38. 196 5732 
is 4 IMessiahie eartentre F. A. Millhouse ... 40 — 40 39 
Rocky Mount, N. C. ...... A ebvtN, coteemerer sore CRS Ritchie gern ccscccscres es Zz 
Roseville, O. Sh letecl lets nari 
ance oO. St. Andrew  ........00 Wi Es Buchholizsr cect [2 = 32 4 
Runciman, Sask., Cant 2Christus) \cicavaccvecsserse DAW CASPOr i pisvicurccnetreaee 11 3 14 10 
(Rural Hall) IN ©. ca. Nazareth — 6 — 
Lewisville, N. C. .......... Shiloh” sass: — 3 22 
Germanton, N. C. .......... Bethany — -— il 
St.) Pauls Minn: seme. INSCOTASION| stesesy-seectner W,. M.-Stubra tistesc.ccoses 1314 2 ia 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ...... Ibe boECAY Geer carceceaxcosrncts H. V. Kahlenberg ............... 4 18 22554 
Salisbury, NjiGC., esses FIA VEN yp tisdececceecemacrees C. A. Phillips 18 20 38 8 
- -— Union seiee. ee ae B. E. Petrea .... =) yaa ee 
Sanu Bernardino: Calth Wurst mreecs,-corercrieer H. P. Romeis 6 24 30 17 
San’ Diego, Calif. ....:.....:. Binst: papawhniecnateoeere TD} Ta; DyTeSOns wesccacscossesscssases 105 12 2s 
San Francisco, Calif. ....Temple ........... 14 9 
San Juan, Puerto Rico....First wee — 5 
Santa Monica, Calif. ......St. Paul ........... 73 5 
Sayre wba hneacaet St. John ........... 19s 
Scarsdale, N. Yo voces Redeemer ........ 13 4 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. ....St. Matthew ... IZ 
Seattle, Wash. oo. St. Paul we 41 12 
Sebastopol, Ont., Can...St. John. ......... 5. 5 
ee Ont., Can....:.... Stadonnenct. 5 2 
Shamokin, Pa. css Trinity een. 35 17 
(EX UAE'S essecasneen = he 3: 
: LONgSWAMP  ....eseeeees i— 12 ones 
Shamrock Station, Pan Neu ihe h can W, Fe Bond ses nas {5 | dee 
| Trinity (Bowers) .... 15 — J5es 
Shanesville, Ou... Wuutheraneces arte. » WW: Sifferds. cents 1-38 29a 
(Sharpsburg, Md. .......... Holy Trinity 
Memorial  ...-ccssses EH DiChapmanige ssi I — — 2 
Rohrersville, Md. ........ Mt. Zion a 4— 4 1 
Sheboygan, Wis. .......0:+ First United rmscsene au B. McCreary ......c.s:0 9 AS 4.27 
: DS AB yh OUTS tererecdeontes ecto 
lavsllionae Ory crecterorecrateero ne Burst: \sitbisncccetevcssstharnete [M. Paetznick ccc f 35 41 3 sf 
7 
Shepherdstown, W. are rene as ‘oer si Bese WdeN, peecerpctateuicnce | 5 ee 9 8 
Shipmian,) (Sy sccsa-seres VACors Vaprren ters is 2— 
eres Ha Zion sn Bl Ghee demu eS 116. 7 ese 
Shippensburg, Pa. .......... (Mem orieil Sieneencccets-vrte W. W. Barkley “cst 15.12) 27 
Shiremanstown, Pa. ...... St Oliay exes SEH NCE YY eres 14) 1423 
(Shoemakersville, Pa. ..St. Luke 0.0... E, F. Wenrich is v S ‘ 
Blandon) Palaver: Maidencreek ............ : = 
poe Pav ceouate Community it cs EeoF: Wenn! (S) tao [18 12 30 2 
Sipesville, Pal. .:...0..0-- Casebeer Christ ........ W. E. Lundberg ............... 17... 1 S1SRS 
South Bend, Ind. ............ Holy virinity, jis sec. Wa Ge Ziramann genes cet 34 22 56 18 
South Sioux City, Nebr..First 0... ..l: H. deFreese 25 19 44 6 
Springfield, O. eee is Calvary scattre koa BBO Uhl eae eere 2. SG 
ifthe ee he Beck J. M. Recher 29 4 33 16 
4 ce Third <0 ...P. L. Mellenbruch ............. 3.10 SiSae 
(Spruce Grove, Alta., “i ss 
Cana iteee ere St. Matthew .............. 
Stony Plain, Alta., Can. Immanuel ..........0s000+ J. E. Bergbusch 3 
“Good Shepherd ...... 3 
Staunton, \Vaseuerntmes Christ} avcccsesaneees Re (DS Wood. iressnrenet we 
Stoystown, Pan j.cscsss Stoystown Par sane i Uae On otk Ame pen vereraeenceceon 12 
Sudbury, Ont., Can. M. N. Lepisto ee a 
Summerhill, Pa. ........... St. Paul “CR. B. McGiffin C Jevage 
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SUI DULYs) PAG, wnc.ccrscesereseeoss ZLON Needeeyeeiere tone toreaycasees MGA ES OE OGISCH) ercentdescsestscv8s 87 49136 27 
Sunset Harbor, Fila. ........ St. JOWM A acscnsctencsecetes C. R. Botsford (S) se og 
pymacuse, N.Y. ..cs.csesose Atonement  ........cscsee. ap Vem) OS) VIA eye aeececeweacceenees Pye PAS tes AS 
BUTI ayy PAL sscccstsccssiuecsssoss StaePaulitewerssccea Gree OMY Ger focicvecrccvsevsese Sao 8 
Toa Baja, Puerto Rico....San Pedro Leopoldo Caban Sr—s., O20 
EROVEGO, Oi crcsticsccoisensessvescess Augsburg ..... Gra Wie MILEY: .ccarctectesess seg) 2 RAG) HD 2 
wy e Gracey Masui K. R. Brenner ....... Seale aoe. aT 
¥ ee Holy Trinity <..-.+.d0. S. Herold_......... the tilly SIE CEB ai) 

Mi 4 Redeemer csssscessesessessss Seen WHOLE) teres ccdersts- von AO) 20), ee 

. St. lawcas) cen .M. F. Sielken 29 31 60 15 
TEMETRtONS NG. J. occcccsveassesiees Advent phe srauch, ...- 150 aoe 20 
Trinidad, Colo. ...... BVA AD Sorere ais pe lace RaMmimne, acs, Cys pay 3 
MELON ABO) Meaycncnivaveicozessssasscosence Hirst. pantconss Beaten Nay GOULICY sirrersccttetsecraass AY Saley aks ale 
PWT ON SE a Cs. cssesenscsosssscssesss AUPSDULE « cicsteececseceess Raymond Ellsworth .......... iS GS Ged 
Unione ity, IN. Ji.. .sscsencess Sts dohnaees, PG Reina ames as caeets 50 62112 88 

(St. Marke ccscsssssseeee 7} oe Se 
Uniondale, Ind. ws... oe au somone FELT, Walmsley encom |: 2 ‘s 4 
a [Mite ROTC Doe rmerts.tesrsenee- ; ee es | 

MHIORTOWN, O.. v.ccoscsacceos Sted ONT wy eccsesctttvectsss Shoo 14: 
ae Orisade ..Emmanuel ... Ce eel | ee a 
Wrban, Pa. ........ ete Ule raatevetsees — 14 3 
|Hebe, Pa. ...... ..St. David i ee peo 
MUETGANEINS Vs csacersscsceatbsccees Holy Communion ....L. F. Wagschal ie By Oe ok) 

ee late(slsysiralciad gee ere ING DS SSR A ere 15 28 6 
ee BNE. cnoctsaa pthraeeestars Sh UI Gimies cctaces. sexesacsee Herman Briele DAL Sys 7 

PAIGE ULLAL) Odi ceiyestics bcaces St. John ... Del ees 
ae View, O. cc..:: bg aUly sccsrces ip. UE ea ee See 
Verdon,. Nebr. ....s.:c...0:. St. Mark ..... - 5 13 4 
|Stella, Nebr. cacsussseuon Fh ae 2 Oo UES geviei uz eG 
UID Eval Sth -otaa 0 eee area REACH aire sietitactedtscést iocsuiess A. H. Schnake ..... 8 29 6 
Wakeeney, Kan. ............. Bethlehem — 25 “8 
eta.” Vida eee SEMA U eens csscteeess Beebe 
AUC mV oF sc. toevaasenesas SUL eres Sia Ome 
|Creagerstown, Mad.\ ...... Supecli@lais® eee a he aly’! 
Walters, Minn. ................ ioutiniteeseteststes css PAS lst 5} 
VATE oO). cceasaceceessvarscsces Sis Paulie. 14 14 «19 
Washington, D. C. .......... Luther Place 

Memorial ..c.:ccscsss<. CC Rasmussen, ssac.scess 18 90108 25 
{ Washington, D. C. ........ St. John a) Go HL, vliveler fi: a:csscsacser-: j- CP aries — 
)East Riverdale, Md. ....St. John (Go He Bveler, (S)) ..2.:..:.. }7 3 10 — 
Washington, Il. .........s0 Stel Lar hcuieien ceereattes essa Petde Powell <2). sccscceecsdescnsous 15 9 24 12 
Waterville, Kan. .............. SEMIMAEI CH eee ccrtetaiccees Gralic Searchin. sscccrase ices Uw tae A: 
Waynesboro, “Va. .,.scsse GLACE tiiccecaccteccccscsesjeacs FAS oR STUITTIALC ctacsceceerderce-csess il aki) Pal all 
Weesatche, Tex. .............. St. Andrew .. Sem ETIGH PPetersem  cccsescesseceeses Ae, Mal Soenats Hema: 
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PNoribmriver, N. S.......0t. Paul i... wal — 8 10 
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that was his father’s before him, and his 
grandfather’s also (as our mutual friend 
Tom Critchlow tells us). In Prospect this 
man was reared; though he went away to 
pursue his work as college educator, his 
life-roots linked him to home. Last sum- 
mer his good wife loosed her earthly moor- 
ings; along with many others the village 
has gathered her mortality into the bosom 
of the kindly Pennsylvania earth; the 
cemetery in which she sleeps lies almost 
in clear vision across the vale from the 
homestead. Says Tom Critchlow: “The 
finest experience a young man could have 
would be to share a day or two with 
Dr. Dodds.” Here among us is a man whom 
to know is to be enriched with spiritual 
blessing. 

Some other items have come to us. Over 
in Indiana County the centennial of Elders 
Ridge Academy comes this year, and 
another of our retired statesmen of the 
Presbyterian persuasion is building the 
appropriate program; we wish Dr. Craig- 
head a full success. Up at Dayton the 
Glade Run Church has installed an elec- 
tric organ; here there still stands (or still 
stood a few months ago) the little build- 
ing used years back by Glade Run Acad- 
emy, where great teaching was done in 
the old days. And in Sewickley, in the 
very beautiful United Presbyterian Church 
we hear of a memorial to a mother and 
grandmother, the placing of which has 
been another of those heart-warming and 
sweetly precious deeds of memory we do 
so well to encourage. 


Palm Sunday Topics 

In connection with a study being made 
of newspaper publicity, Pittsburgh dailies 
have been checked closely through March 
and April. One result has been a good 
eross section view of the types of preach- 
ing in the Protestant churches. On Palm 
Sunday Lutherans announced through the 
Sun Telegraph these sermon topics: 

Dr. H. P. Eckhardt, “ What Shall I Do 
with Jesus?” and “Fidelity to Christ and 
the Faith”; H. W. Romoser, “ The Trium- 
phant Wayfarer”; Dr. L. A. Sittler, “Palms 
or Cross”; E. P. Wentz, “I Believe in the 
Christian Church of Tomorrow”; M. L. 
Baseler, “A Royal Reception for Jesus”; 
G. Luecke, “The Promise of the Lord”; 
Dr. F. P. Fisher, “ Manifested Love” and 
“The Wounded Word”; C. J. Loehr, “The 
Fight Is On”; Dr. G. A. Fry, “ Opening 
Sightless Eyes”; Dr. John Myers, “The 
Triumphal March” and “The Redeemer’s 
Work”; W. G. Leubin, “A Love Gift”; 
E. A. Ortner, “It’s Right to Go Wild”; 
F. O. Schuh, “The Lowly King” and 
“Have You Forgotten? ”; J. W. Thomas, 
“The Lord Hath Need of Them”; J. R. 
Wannemacher, “ Decisive Religion”; M. H. 
Messner, “The Greatest Church Member 
of Them All”; J. N. Frank, “Enlisted for 
Christ’s Service”; L. W. Schulze, “ Will 
You Save at Any Cost?” G. E. Little, 
“The Coronation Hymn of Christ”; E. G. 
Tieman, “Be Courageous Confessors of 
Christ”; G. L. Himmelman, “A King in 
Need”; R. N. Stumpf, “Christ Supreme ie 
Dr. C. D. Russel, “A Growing Life of 
Faith” and “The Gracious Reign”; A. 
Boerstler, “Standing Fast in the Liberty 
of Christ.” 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


At THIS writing a frost has materially 
reduced the prospects for peaches, plums, 
apricots, and apples. Berries are probably 
resisting the onslaught. Especially the 
southern sections, which abound in large 
orchards, have been stricken. But the gen- 
eral outlook for abundant crops is favor- 
able, as the past winter was an exceedingly 
mild one, and late snow and rains have 
prepared the subsoil for early starting of 
winter crops and pasture and hay areas. 


St. Paul’s 


of Richmond, C. Franklin Koch, D.D., pas- 
tor, the oldest Lutheran Church in Rich- 
mond, is in its eighty-seventh year. In 
this city, known as a “Quaker” center, but 
in which the Lutherans are by far the 
largest Protestant group, and where the 
Lutheran Church has vitally affected the 
spirit of the community, St. Paul’s has 
been, and continues to be, a dominant 
factor. 

At a recent annual congregational meet- 
ing steps were taken to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of Lutheranism in Richmond. 
Due to the death of William Dudley 
Foulke, recognized by many as the “father 
of civil service,” Linden Hall, the Foulke 
home and one of the most commanding 
sites in the city, became available. This 
plot of ground, covering a city block and 
touching one of the newest residence dis- 
tricts, was purchased by St. Paul’s as the 
site of the new church home. 

Due to the foresight of the former pas- 
tor, J. P. Miller, D.D., the congregation in 
1927 started to accumulate a fund for a 
new church. Today, after purchasing a 
new Moller pipe organ in 1933 at a cost 
of approximately $10,000, and after paying 
$20,000 cash for the new site, there is 
$50,000 remaining in a fund which is prac- 
tically all “liquid” for the proposed church. 
This nest egg, together with the proceeds 
which will be available when the present 
property can be sold, assures the congre- 
gation a good start on the building pro- 
gram which it hopes to make a reality 
with the dedication of the new building 
on the ninetieth anniversary in October 
1942. To that end committees are now 
appointed and plans are being laid. 

Dr. Koch, the present pastor, who with 
Easter completed ten years of service, is 
active in many inter-church and com- 
munity affairs. He has served as vice- 
president of the State Pastors’ Convention, 
is now serving his third year as president 
of the Richmond Social Service Bureau, 
is vice-president of the Pastors’ Advisory 
Section of the International Council of 
Religious Education, secretary of the Mul- 
berry Lutheran Home Board, and is com- 
pleting seven years’ service as chairman 
of the Indiana Synod Committee on Parish 
Education. The Lenten season registered 
the largest attendances and the largest 
number of persons communing during the 
pastorate of Dr. Koch. The relation be- 
tween pastor and people is harmonious, 
and the outlook for the future is good. 


Ministers’ Meetings 
including pastors from Indianapolis and 
adjacent regions wtihin seventy miles of 
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the Capital City, have been held monthly, 
eight or nine months each year for some 
eighteen years, usually in the lecture room 
of First Lutheran Church, Indianapolis. 
At the annual election the Rev. A. Vernon 
Hess, Mars Hill, was made president; the 
Rev. Virgil L. Yohe, Middletown, vice- 
president; the Rev. Bertel Larsen, Colum- 
bus, secretary and treasurer. The Rev. 
John S. Albert, pastor of Gethsemane, 
Indianapolis, held out for the adoption of 
the word Ministers’ in the Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association, because several years 
ago a handsome balance of some $4 was 
expended for ice cream for the families 
of the members holding a picnic at Gar- 
field Park, and the delivery man present- 
ing the ice cream held a ticket reading, 
“For the Lutheran Plasterers’ Union.” 
This argument met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the members. A balance of sev- 
eral dollars left after “pooling” all travel 
expenses was ordered “retained in a bank 
in Columbus” because “certain members 
are known to be rather chronically late 
with their dues.” The business and social 
hour is held at the noon luncheon hour, 
following the forenoon session, in which 
devotions and two specially prepared 
papers are presented for study. 


Rajah B. Manikam, Ph.D. 


is the chairman of a group of five Post- 
Madras Conference speakers touring the 
northern half of the States, and the recent 
Indianapolis Conference was fostered by 
the Church Federation of Indianapolis with 
unusual success. All financial obligations 
were met before the two-day conference 
closed. Crowds were turned away from 
mass meetings. Dr. Manikim preached in 
St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, and drew a ca- 
pacity attendance. Our Lutheran people 
have gained a great spiritual treasure 
through first-hand contact with this fa- 
mous United Lutheran churchman of India. 
He also spoke at a vesper service at First 
Church; at both churches the congrega- 
tion presented him with a special donation 
for “any phase of your work as you may 
direct.” 


Tr 1s the lives, like the stars, which 
simply pour down on us the calm light 
of their bright and faithful being, up to 
which we look and out of which we gather 
the deepest calm and courage.—Brooks. 


SYNOD OF OHIO NEWS 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Rue P. Melching, editor of the Wapak- 
oneta Daily News and members of First 
Church there, was the speaker before 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Luke’s 
Church, Lima, April 21. Mr. Melching was 
a lay delegate from Western Conference 
to the Baltimore Convention. 


Committees are completing reports for 
the annual convention of synod which will 
be held in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, 
Dr. W. M. Hackenberg pastor, May 22-25. 
The Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow of the Bell- 
ville Parish, chaplain, is busy arranging 
the devotional services with the head of 
the music committee, the Rev. Frederick 
M. Otto of Fremont. Mr. O’Morrow will 
be given three weeks’ leave of absence by 
his congregation after Easter in order to 
complete residence work at Ohio State 
University on his Master of Arts degree. 
He is writing a thesis on “Modernism in 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Due to continued poor health, the Rev. 
Herbert W. Veler of First Church, Lorain, 
will be absent from his parish for a period 
of three weeks following Easter, according 
to a recent council decree. 


Mike Ondov, injured Hamma Divinity 
student from Lakewood, has started to 
walk again with the aid of new braces and 
parallel bars. Student Ondoy is still in the 
Mansfield General Hospital, having entered 
November 5, 1937. March 16 marked a 
year since a delicate spinal operation was 
performed by a noted Columbus surgeon. 
Gradually life has entered the paralyzed 
trunk and limbs. If present developments | 
continue, Mr. Ondov will be able to re- 
enter Hamma in September. 


Work on the new education building of 
First Church, Shelby, presses forward as 
weather permits. The commodious rooms 
will be dedicated and placed in use early 
in the summer, according to Dr. D, Bruce 
Young, pastor. 


St. John’s Church, Stoney Ridge, will 
soon complete a large parish house which 
will provide needed space for the Sunday 
school, organization meetings and dramatic 
programs. The Rev. Dwight L. Miley is 
the pastor. 


The congregations of Gloria Dei, Cleve- 
land, and Auburn, Springfield, will wor- 
ship in new church buildings by early 
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' summer. The first mission churches to be 


built in the synod since 1932, these plants 
will cost approximately $23,000 each. The 
Rey. Nelson A. Miller is pastor of the 
former, and the Rev. John M. Warnes 
leads the latter. 


From the busy parish of First Church, 
Miamisburg, the Rev. C. H. Starkey re- 
ports that Uncle Sam has purchased a 
portion of the parish house lawn in order 
to erect a new post office on the site this 
summer. The Children of the Church have 
started off with an enrollment of 102, and 
an average attendance of 76. The group 
meets each Wednesday after school under 
the direction of a superintendent, five 
teachers and five helpers. When Mayor 
Robert E. Dissinger died from pneumonia 
March 1 while serving his second term in 
office, First Church suffered the loss of 
an active layman. He has been president 
of the Men’s Bible Class for two years. 


Although the tenth anniversary of Zion 
Church, Middletown, is not to be observed 
until the week of September 17-24, Pas- 
tor Paul J. Renz has outlined several 
worthy objectives for the occasion: 25 new 
members, Parish Hall improvements, reg- 
ular attendance, a deepening of devotionai 
spirit in the membership, and a substan- 
tial payment on the building fund debt. 


Pastor William L. Pifer is happy about 
the arrangement that has been effected for 
the boys of his congregation, Grace 
Church, Steubenville, in becoming mem- 
bers of the local Y. M. C. A. A plan has 
been worked out whereby every boy from 
eight and one-half years through senior 
high school may be given a year’s mem- 
bership. The boys are requested to attend 
Sunday school and services regularly. 


Trinity Chimes is a mimeographed bul- 
letin which is sponsored and printed by 
members of the Luther League of Trinity 
Church, Ashland. Appearing once a month 
it carries interesting information about the 
entire congregation. 


Encouraging news comes from Trinity 
Church, Bellevue, Ky., a mission church 
which has been assisted in part by the 
Ohio Synod. Pastor C. Myron Danford 
believes that early this year the congre- 
gation will become entirely self-support- 
ing. In January the official report showed 
108 communing, 139 confirmed, and 181 
baptized members. 


The Rev. Wesley J. Runk, pastor of the 
Third Protestant Memorial Church of Cin- 
cinnati, and a member of the Synod of 
Ohio, is enthusiastic about the progress of 
work in his parish. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the con- 
gregation was celebrated recently and pro- 
vided the occasion for a thorough reno- 
vation and redecoration of the interior 
of the church edifice. A large increase in 
membership is to be noticed also. 


The Rev. Arnold F. Keller has been an 
occasional contributor to THE LUTHERAN. 
Recently his poem, “Man’s Winter,” which 
appeared in “Lutheran Lyrics,” was se- 
lected for publication in “The Poetry 
Digest Annual Anthology of Verse,” 1939 
edition, the official and recognized poetry 
annual among the representative writers 
of the United States and Canada. 
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DEATH OF A. E. JOHNSON 


Sr. Paut’s of Albuquerque, N. M., has 
suffered a great loss in the passing of 
August Eugene Johnson. He was born 
November 5, 1885, and entered into rest 
April 8, 1939. Funeral services were held 
in his church April 10, conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. W. F. Martin. The body 
was then sent to Chicago, his boyhood 
home, where a former pastor, A. M. 
Knudsen, D.D., conducted a service April 
thirteenth. 

Mr. Johnson came to Albuquerque for 
his health about twenty years ago. He 
was always an indefatigable worker in St. 
Paul’s, and was interested in any pro- 
gram designed to promote the general 
welfare of the local congregation and the 
United Lutheran Church. From time to 
time he had held various offices within his 
congregation. Whenever possible, he at- 
tended his own synod meetings and con- 
ventions of the U. L. C. A. His chief in- 
terest, however, was in the Indians. He 
was head of the Indian Department of St. 
Paul’s and his work among the Apaches 
and others of the United States Indian 
School was outstanding. 

He leaves behind a living monument, 
written in the lives of the many Indian 
young people whom he influenced for 
good, He was a loyal soldier of the Lord. 

On Good Friday Mr. Johnson attended 
the entire three-hour service in his church, 
and was present that evening with his 
Indian group for the Holy Communion. 
He knelt at the altar, with Indian boys 
and girls on either side, to receive the 
Sacrament. Immediately afterward he was 
stricken and did not regain consciousness. 
Death came Saturday morning at 9.55. 

Like his Master, he went about doing 
good. We thank God for his life. 

St. Paut’s CuurcH Councin 
O. C. Sxmvner, Sec. 


MORTGAGE BURNED 


Cumberland, Md. On April 16, due to 
the liberal response of the members of St. 
John’s Church, Pastor Edward P. Heinze 
conducted a mortgage-burning service and 
the church is now free of all indebtedness. 
Philip Miller, president of the church 
council and a member for twenty-four 
years, held the mortgage while E. F. Avers, 
treasurer of the council and a member 
for eighteen years, applied the match. 
With the debt cleared away, plans are 
being made to erect a new Sunday school. 
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St. John’s was first organized as a Sun- 
day school in 1890. A little frame church 
was erected in 1893. The first pastor was 
the Rev. Edgar Sutherland, who began 
his labors April 1, 1896. The community 
grew, substantial families moved in and 
the new house of worship became too 
small. 

Under the ministry of L. A. Mann, D.D., 
a new church was dedicated April 17, 
1904. Pastors Pierce, Minnick, Barry and 
Botsford are men whose names are asso- 
ciated with the prosperous days of the 
church. 

The Rev. Edward P. Heinze came to St. 
John’s as supply pastor July 2, 1930, and 
was installed August 31, 1930. During his 
ministry, besides improvements made to 
the church property, the interior of the 
church was renovated and rededicated 
June 7, 1936. Through the years there have 
been 1,020 people who united with the 
church, and of this number the present 
pastor has received 447. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Audubon, N. J. Holy Trinity Church 
was the scene of an impressive double ded- 
ication ceremony April 16 when, on the 
first anniversary of her departure from 
this life, the Rev. Paul W. Kapp pastor, 
dedicated the echo organ and the altar 
window as memorials to Mrs. Joseph D. 
Krout. The former was made possible by 
the congregation and Sunday school, and 
the latter was the gift of the Busy Bee 
Class which Mrs. Krout organized. 


Ridgway, Pa, On Easter ninety-three 
Common Service Books and Hymnals were 
placed in the pews of the First Lutheran 
Church as a memorial gift of the children 
of Mrs. Anna Mader and their families. 
The books were appropriately inscribed in 
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memory of this faithful member of the 
church who was a friend to many. A new 
storage cabinet for the nursery room has 
been placed in that room in loving mem- 
ory of Judith Eileen Vogt by her parents 
and brothers and sisters. The confirmation 
robes worn for the first time by the class 
confirmed on Palm Sunday were presented 
to the church by this year’s class and the 
classes of 1940 and 1941. The robes worn 
by the Junior Choir were made and pre- 
sented to the church by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. The three new communion serv- 
ice tables in the front of the church are 
the gift of Mr. John Warmbrod and the 
workmanship of Mr. William Philips. 

The reorganized Junior Choir of thirty- 
five voices sang the Easter cantata, “The 
Easter King,” with Mrs. Paul E. Keyser, 
wife of the pastor, directing. 


Rochester, Pa. The 1939 Easter services 
in Grace Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer is pastor, marked 
one of the best Easter records in the his- 
tory of the congregation. At the Palm 
Sunday morning service 34 young people 
were received by confirmation and 47 
adults were received Holy Thursday eve- 
ning. Holy Communion was administered 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday evenings 
and Easter Sunday morning and evening 
to 771 of the 1,200 enrolled members, 
breaking the standing record of 702 last 
year. The Lenten offering amounted to 
$1,100. 


Springfield, Ohio. In a new volume of 
366 sermons, entitled “God’s Purpose,” and 
published by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1939, are five sermons 
by Springfield clergymen, an unusually 
heavy representation from any one com- 
munity. They are: Dr. W. D. Allbeck, Dr. 
P. H. Heisey, Dr. L. H. Larimer, Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, all of the Wittenberg Col- 
lege faculty, and Dr. E. Clyde Xander, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church of 
this city, and a graduate of Wittenberg 
College. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Neustadt, Ontario, 
the Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, June 13-17, with 
opening service and Holy Communion Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at eight o’clock. 

C. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 15-18. The convention will open 
with the sermon by President M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving Time. — 
Holy Communion will be administered at the 
opening service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will Mo in Memorial 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. H. C. Castor pastor, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 23 and 24. 

Frank O. Taafel, Sec.’ 


The one hundred twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held in Messiah Church, 
O’Donnel and Potomac Sts., Baltimore, Md., 
the Rev. R. C. Sorrick pastor, May 22-24. 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Com- 
mittee Monday, May 22, at 2.00 P. M. The 
journals of the licensed men will be submitted 
to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 24. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Michigan Synod will meet in Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, Mich., May 15-17. 

According to action of synod at the 1938 con- 
vention, the preliminary business with roll call 
will begin at 4.30 P. M., Monday, immediately 
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following the devotions at 4.00 P. M., by R. J. 
White, D.D., the convention chaplain. 

The Holy Communion will be administered 
at the Service, Monday, May 15, at 8.00 P. M. 
with the president of synod, the Rev. Cee 
Stickles, preaching the sermon. 

Standing committees will meet Mondays as te 
15, in the afternoon, at the time set by 
chairman of each committee. Committee prem 
men desiring to hold meetings at that time will 
kindly notify the members of their respective 
committees. F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west of The United Lutheran Church in America, 
formerly German Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Nebraska, will hold its fiftieth annual con- 
vention May 31 to June 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Chr. Rautenstrauss pas- 
tor. Opening service 8.00 P. M., Wednesday. 
May 31. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-second annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will 
be held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 
B. MacIntosh, D.D., and the Rev. Samuel E. 
Kidd pastors, beginning Monday, May 22, at 
2.00 P. M., with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. Delegates will register ee communi- 
cants will enroll at 1.30 to 2.00 P. 

William L. Stouen} Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 
day at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions Set at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
ice, June 7, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold rapperh 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign ne Sohal 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if application is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 ee eee oe N. Y. 

. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. W. G. Cobb 
pastor, "May 31 to June 2. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 10.00 A.M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its nineteenth 
annual convention May 22-25 in St. John’s 
Church, Market and Seventh Streets, Zanesville, 
Ohio, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., oy pean begin- 
ning with The Service at 3.30 P 

Monday evening the ministers and lay dele- 
gates will hold separate_sessions. The clergy 
will hear C. P. iles, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
while Mr. Arthur P. Black of Washington, D. C., 
will address the laymen. 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday, May 24, at 
7.30 P. M. Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh convention in Zion Church, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Second Street, Greensburg, 
Pa., the Rev. J. Paul crete pastor, begin- 
ning May 22 at 3.30 P. (E. S. T.). The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is the Examining Com- 
mittee will meet at Zion Church at 9.00 A. M., 
May 22. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of_the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in First 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., R. B. Wolf, 
D.D;, pastor and president of synod, May 16-18. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, May 16, at 7.30 P. M. 

The U. L. C. A. repreren tae ye to this con- 
vention will be S. T. Nichol ae D. 

W. F. Martin, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 16-18, at 
Bie Church, Colorado ae Colo., the Rev. 

B. Wolf pastor. Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ill. the Rev. 
W._W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will conve 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Se 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conference of 
the former East Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held May 11 in Grace Church, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
the Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick pastor. Sessions at 
2.00 and 7.00 P. M. Speakers, Ernst A. Tappert, 
D.D., divisional superintendent of Linguistic 
Interests, Board of American Missions, and Miss 
Edna Engle, missionary on furlough from India. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 
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_ The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 

sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be hela 
Thursday, May 11, at the Germantown Orphans’ 
Home, 6950 Germantown Ave., the Rev. Paul 
C. Empie superintendent. Sessions at 2.30 P. M. 
and 7.45 P. M. in the auditorium. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Cor. Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The spring meeting of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia will be held at 
Glade Creek Lutheran Church, the Rev. J. D. 
Utt pastor, Tuesday, May 23, beginning at 9.30 
A. M. The theme of the Conference will be 
“Christian Education.” M. L. Shaner, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Edward Lessing Folk 


After a period of retirement and ill health, 
the Rev.-Edward L. Folk, who had been living 
with his children in Washington, D. C., passed 
into the Church Triumphant April 14, 1939, at 
the age of eighty years, five months, and twenty 
days. He was the son of Jacob and Martha 
Jane (Lingamfelter) Folk and was born on a 
farm near Shepherdstown (then Virginia), 
W. Va., October 24, 1858. He was baptized and 
confirmed by the Rev. R. C. Holland, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church of Shepherdstown. 

Edward L. Folk attended public school in 
Jefferson and Berkley counties and was grad- 
uated in 1879 from the Shepherd College Nor- 
mal School. He entered Roanoke College in 
1879, and at the close of his junior year and 
after one winter of private study under the 
oversight of his pastor, the Rev. D. M. Moser, 
entered upon his theological studies at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Salem, Va., 
under Drs. S. A. Repass and T. W. Dosh, teach- 
ers. At the close of his second year here, the 
seminary was discontinued, and the seven the- 
ological students, including Mr. Folk, enrolled 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., in the fall of 1884. In 
his academic studies Mr. Folk early evidenced 
marked ability in English and public speaking, 
and during his later years became a writer of 
pet whose lines have inspired and are quoted 

y many. 

The Rev. E. L. Folk accepted his first call 
from the Botetourt County Parish in Virginia 
in May 1885, and was ordained the same year 
by the Southwest Virginia Synod. During his 
long and faithful ministry he also served the 
Addison Pastorate in Somerset County of the 
Alleghany Synod; Mt. Jackson of the Virginia 
Synod (twice); the Augsburg Mission at Wins- 
ton-Salem and the First Lutheran Church of 
Greensboro, both of the North Carolina Synod; 
at Middlebrook and then at Harrisonburg of 
the Virginia Synod. After temporarily supply- 
ing St. John’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Folk 
moved to Barcroft, Va., near Washington, D. C., 
where he was active in local church circles. In 
June 1918 he accepted a call to the Manor- 
Doubs Parish of the Maryland Synod, and, re- 
tiring in December 1921, moved to Washington. 
He then supplied the Lutheran Mission at 
Macon, Ga., and the new St. Stephen’s Mission 
at Washington, and other local Lutheran pul- 
pits until near the time of his death. ‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from thier labors; and their works do follow 
them.” Rev. 14: 13. 

The Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Folk, with their 
daughter, Martha M., and son, Edward R. and 
his family, became active and loyal members 
of Incarnation Church, Washington, and made 
a definite contribution in the building up o 
this new mission, begun in 1917. Mrs. Folk was 
active in the missionary societies of both the 
Virginia and Maryland Synods, and passed to 
her eternal reward May 27, 1925. 

The funeral service was conducted Sunday 
evening, April 16, by Pastor Henry Manken, 
who was assisted by the Rev. E. G. Goetz, 
peeaeet of the Washington Lutheran Min- 
sters’ Association. The service was largely at- 
tended by many friends who held Mr. Folk ir 
high esteem and honor. The burial service was 
conducted Monday, April 17, in Elmwood Ceme- 
tery in Shepherdstown. Pastor Manken was as- 
sisted here by the Rev. S. H. Kornmann, pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Washington. The in- 
fluence of a fine Christian gentleman and of a 
faithful servant of the Church will be felt and 
remembered by hosts who were fortunate to 
have their lives touched by his. 

Henry Manken, Jr. 


The Rev. Prof. Werner Adolf Magnus 


In the early morning of April 2, in St. Paul’s 
Hospital, Saskatoon, Canada, the Rev. Prof. 
Werner Adolf Magnus, professor of_ Biblical 
Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
of the Manitoba Synod, passed peacefully into 
the heavenly presence of his Lord. Funeral 
services conducted by President N. Willison 
were held in Trinity Lutheran Church April 4, 
at which the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Hartig, president of the Manitoba Synod, and 
addresses were delivered by Pastor Heimann, 
president of the Board of Directors, Dr. Goos 
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PARADISE FALLS 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a rest- 
ful vacation in a Christian environment. 


NESTLEDOWN INN and LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY ist to OCTOBER Ist 


Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, 
outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, 
fishing and hunting in season. Movies and 
socials. Cottages For Rent and For Sale 


Greyhound Buses stop at Paradise Falls. 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N. 


Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 


and President Willison. Interment was made 
in Saskatoon Cemetery. 

For ten years Professor Magnus had been 
associated with the seminary and had labored 
with utter forgetfulness of himself, both within 
the institution and wherever else an oppor- 
tunity for the service of Christ presented itself. 
For some years he had suffered from a heart 
ailment, probably contracted during the war. 
His weakness took a serious turn last summer 
and he was not able to rally. Though for some 
time he had been compelled to meet his classes 
in his own home, he insisted on continuing his 
work and held his last lecture only five days 
before his death. 

He was born and educated in Germany and 
came to Canada in 1922, after having taught in 
a high school in Schleswig for two years. He 
was ordained by the Manitoba Synod and was 
pastor of two parishes before being called to 
the seminary in 1929. From 1931 to 1936 he 
was acting principal. He also conducted a “Sun- 
day School by Mail” and did much other work. 
His only complaint was that he could not do 
more. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter and a 
son, his mother, a brother and two sisters. 

N. Willison. 


Mrs. Edna Eberhard Miller 


of Bethlehem, Pa., was fatally stricken by a 
heart attack while driving with friends in an 
automobile in Coplay, Pa., April 16. She was 
the widow of the Rev. Christian C. Miller, who 
died in 1931 after a pastorate that included the 
congregations of the Freeburg Parish in Snyder 
County, Pa.; St. John’s, Bath; St. John’s, Hones- 
dale; St. John’s, Coplay. After the death of her 
husband, Mrs. Miller moved to Allentown, 
where she joined Christ Lutheran Church. 
Burial services were held here and interment 
made in Fairview Cemetery in that city. 

She was sixty-four years old. One son, Frank- 
lin E. Miller of Bethlehem, and two grand- 
children survive. A. S. Deibert. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bond, LeRoy M., from New Tripoli, Pa., to 419 
Raymond St., Hyde Villa, Reading, Pa. 

Bumgarner, L. C., from 83 S. Spring St., Con- 
cord, N. C., to 77 Edgewood Ave., Concord, 


N.C. 

Fiedler, Fred J., from 145 S. Spruce St., Birds- 
boro, Pa., to 1604 Mineral Spring Road, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Frazier, Charles C., from Osterburg, Pa., to 
R. D. 1, Osterburg, Pa. 

Friedmann, Otto H., from 611 E. Louisiana St., 
Evansville, Ind., to care of 310 N. Union St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Gilmer, Max, from New Cambria, Kan., to Val- 
ley Falls, Kan. 

Harrison, Walter R., from 9 W. Floral Ave., 
Pleasantville, N. J., to 105 Ryon Ave., Pleas- 
antville, N. J. 

Heil, William T., from 99 Palmer Ave., Ken- 
more, N. Y., to 4001 Main St., Eggertsville, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Holl, Walden M., from R. F. D. 2, Franklin, 
Ohio, to Box 203, Franklin, Ohio. 

Kotter, V. E., from 19147 Stotter St., Detroit, 
Mich., to 11809 Corbett Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Lefstead, W. H., from R. F. D. 3, Summerville, 

S. C., to Summerville, S.C: 

Miller, M. S., from 209 Elysian St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to 1008 Farragut St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rinde, Thomas D., from 540 W. Military Ave., 
Fremont, Nebr., to 1643 N. Nye Ave., Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 


Romeis, Robert S., from 627 Ferger_ Ave., 
ae Calif., to 1226 Farris Ave., Fresno, 
alif. 


Sullivan, W. E., from 219 Second St., Leech- 
burg, Pa., to 342 Harrison Ave., Leechburg, 


Pa. 
Utesch, J. H., from 1333 Carmen Ave., Chicago, 
Tll., to 1529 Rosemont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Vorkoper, James F., from 2802 Saunders Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex., to 2209 Saunders Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


AN AVAILABLE MIMEOGRAPH 
A mimeograph machine not in use and in 
fairly good condition will be given to a con- 
gregation (preferably a mission) that is willing 
to pay transportation. Address the Rev. Carl 
H. Moyer, 3251 Cottman St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A REAL VACATION 


Plan your vacation so that you will come 
back refreshed in body, mind and spirit. 


“MOUNT CARMEL” 


(Ten Weeks, June 17-Aug. 25) 


L. B. I.’s Summer School on beautiful 
Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minn., and 
CISCO BEACH 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

(One Week, Aug. 12-19) 
offer you such a vacation 
PROGRAM: Daily Bible Study Classes, 
Tennis, Swimming, Boating, Shuffle 

Board, Soft Ball. 
Everything new and clean— Cabins, 


Housekeeping Cottages. Space for Tents 
and Trailers. 


Write for special folder containing com- 
plete information. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 
1619 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


$3.00 DUPLICATOR PRINTS 
500 POSTALS FOR 8 CENTS 


Every organization in your church can use 

-~ it. Write, type, or draw. 4c 
stencil prints thousands of 
copies. Postal, $3.00; letter, 
$4.50; combination, $6.00. 
Your money back if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Send 
check or money order to- 


_ 


Ss 
Economy Duplicator Co., West Englewood,N. J. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEWYORK. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY SUPPLIES 


A NEW CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


ENTER INTO HIS COURTS WITH PRAISE 


By Mabel B. Fenner 


A service in which all the children may have a part. The beginners’ and primary 
departments sing; the beginners bring flowers for the altar and the primary children 
ENTER INTO bring a picture. The juniors and intermediates serve as ushers, members of the choir, 
HIS COURTS and leaders in the service. The whole congregation joins in the worship service and 
WITH PRAISE sings several familiar hymns. It is a service that will make the children feel that they 
are a part of the church and that they are worshiping and working with and for God. 


MABEL B 
FENNER 


The parts of the service—Jesus Calls Children to Come to Him, Jesus Calls Chil- 
dren to Serve Him, Jesus Calls Boys and Girls to Help in Churches, Jesus Calls Us 
| to Carry the Gospel to Others, and the story suggested for the use of the pastor or 
| leader, The Builders—make a reverent, worshipful, worth-while service for the whole 
Sunday school. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
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No. 3005 No. 983 


No. 974 
CHILDREN’S DAY OFFERING ENVELOPE No. 3005. An appropriate design, lithographed in colors. Size, 4% x 2% inches. 
Price, 40 cents a hundred; $3.50 a thousand. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE INVITATION POSTCARD No. 974. In colors with invitation printed on address side. 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SOUVENIR No. 983. In colors on card stock, punched and strung ready for use. Size, 2% x 2% inches. 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


FOLDERS IN COLOR 


Particularly suitable for special occasions involving 
the Sunday school. 


aie 


They will serve acceptably for Parish Education 
Month, Sunday School Anniversaries, or Children’s Day. 


With front covers beautifully printed in full colors by 
the offset process. Ample space at bottom of page on 
which name of church, ete., may be printed. The remain- 
ing pages are blank. 


FREE SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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No. 811 No. 537 
6 x 9% folded. 5% x 8% folded. 


No. 811—Large Size Only No. 537 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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